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Free Insurance. 
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TRANSMISSION To CaNaDa. 


XMAS PRESENTS. 


ALWAYS ACCEPTABLE. 


DUNVILLE’S 
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—— 

In 3, 6. and Ye PERE 
12 Bottle “Mees ay 
Cases. ed “4 
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eerie: 


In Bottles 


and 
Half Bottles, 
shavane Conk BRANDED CORK 
AND CAPSULE. DUNNVILLE & CO. Ltd., AN) CAPSULE. 


Royal Irish Distilleries, 


BELFAST. 


eg ne 


E’S SAUCE | 


If you feel indifferent at meal times; if you feel you want 
something, yet don’t know what you want, just take what- H] 
ever offers and use Hoe’s Sauce, the perfect appetiser. 


NEEDS NO SCRUBBING. 
There is no other floor covering to compare with it. for it needs no scrub. 
bing and it saves the housewife hours of hard labour. ft preserves her 
strength for other duties. A small deposit. slong with the measurements 
of your room, and a simple promise to pay the bialince by weekly or 
nonthly instalments, gets you Li-nola at ence. We pay carriage. Write 


Regd, for patterns to-day. For cash with order we allow 2 in the € discount 
J Quality. 
CATESBYS Ltd. Bydady 4yds. (ine border) £170 3b yds. hy 4 yds, (ine. border) £1 11 6 
(Dept. 7), 64-67 Tottenham Court Rd., LONDON, W. 


Other sizes at proportionate: Cost, 


Don't Sit in 


TERMS. 


Size of Calinet 


l23 in. by 122 in. 
by in. 


tearing vibrato. 
ments we offer. 


good service is assured. 
WONDERFUL OFFER.“ Homestead ” 


Machine sold on Easy Terms, Including 


XMAS ENJOYMENT 


ET a Gramophone to brighten your dull evenings; but do see that 
it is a completely satisfactory machine—one such as we offer in 
our Illustrated Catalogue, post free. 
those raucous talking machines you so often hear with displeasure ; . 
the kind that spoil the song, dance, or music, with an accompanying 
No, nothing of that kind exists in the perfect instru- 
Their excellence is such that the purity of the 
original is preserved. Then the workmanship is so excellent that 


1 5.6 Deposit gets the lot. Easy Terms, carri- 
Gramophone, the cheapest high-grade Dise ; age’paid. 2- iu the £ discount for cash. 


| RECORDS? Cash orCredit. We will be happy 
10) Selections for £2 0 0 Easy Terms. | tu forward Catuloyue of records on request, 


CATESBYS ‘” 


(Dept. 7), 64-67 Tottenham Court, Road, London, W. 


the Dumps. 
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Size of Horn 
18 in. veross. 


These Gramophones are not 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or 


part thereof. 


Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All communications 


should be addressed te the Advertisement Manager, “Pearson's Weekly,” 
17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Advertisements must be received by 


PAWNBROKERS CLEARANCE SALE. 


Senda at once for our list of 1,500 absolutely |‘y 


pensational Bargains. Free to any 

address. It'sa revelation. 
12s. 6d. Res] Russian Furs £2 10s, « 

and Justrens dark suble browns ft. long Da: 


Rich 

4 ie. 

trimined ten Russian tatls, and handsome y 
Maflto match, Tog ud. Approval. 

15s, 94, Real C Musquash Seal, £3 us. set; 

elegont, long wide Wrap or stole, and extra large 

pillow “Matt, pi skins, beautliully satin lined, 

Ww End style. 


John 
ty, eolutely 
b Albert, sane quality, 
attached. All qnite indis: 
Week'< free trial. Together, 
rent. 
quality Blankets, tmogmifi- 
hing ten exceptinally choice 
ins. 19s. 9d. Approval, 

6 rk Bracelet, 18 ct. gold 
any of ud. Approval. 

12s ed. Baby's Long € . Superfine quality; 
masnibe mt £2 10s, parcel; forty nrtictes, everything 
hewntiful home mude garments; the per- 
qmiother's personal werk; never worn, 
Coeat saevifler, awl Approval willingly, 


DAVIS. & CO... Pawnbrokers “Dept. 2, 4 
26 DENMARE HILL, LONDON. 


I 
with hand 
tinguisbable tir 
Is. ad. Appray 
19%. 9a. 8 


LETTER WRITING. These who want instrue- 
tions in letter-writing, from avpleations for a situution 
toe lave letters, or on any bus ivate matters, 
Shoal obtain © How Shall TW Ie" by GR. M. 

Be 12 to A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 
London, WoC, 


“HOW TO PRESERVE STRENGTH 
AND RETAIN THE POWERS."—a popular 
stab pasetical the laws rning life, with 
ness. Loss of 
Murriage. 
Men on 


vain Steer 
oluable, in 
herative Weaknese, and 
$s Breakdown, and Loss 
sccipt of 4 peuny 

wD Gordunholme 


Dispensary, Bradford, 


YOU CAN E Nolan hour. 
cfemployment, appl? K., 50 Aldersga 


Pull pa: 
Street, 


sjuculsre 
ondon, 


TWENTY-FIVE Shop Soiled - Organcttes at 
huif price. Draper, Orginette Works, Blackburn, 


' POULTRY EBEPING. Those who would like 
alla 


Friday morning for the following week's issue. 


,.VARICOCELB.- Every man suffering froin 

a“ revle and its accompanying dchility a 

wea » should send for iMustrated ¢ 

itm snevessful treatment and cu eonhy v hal 

and painless method. No elec - Sent led 
ust Tree, two stamps, ~E. B. Norton, 3) &00 Chancery 
ne, London, wc. toned 


i nervous 
rdescobing 


BLUSHING CURED.- Doctor's tum: ecipe 
1. order. Testimoniuls.=-H. Ste vens Tox ° Sa Taek 
Piccadilly, Manchester, 


ROSES, - Full inst 


rtions for the cultivation 
and carve of Roses in oi to grow them to the hest 
ndvantay' may be found in “Roses, und How to Grow 
Them,’ by Violet Biddle, j rice } 2, pest free, frou A. FP, 
Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Streat, Londun, W.c. | 


WEAK MBN, send for my two Books, FREE.— 
Mr. George, 15 a, Street, Gateshead-on ‘Tyne, : 


MARGATE. Tie Clarocuce Roarding Estidlish- 
ment, Bastern Esplanade, Cliftonville. Unique pone; 
facing Oval, weelleut cuisine, select company 
moderate terms. —Apply Manazeress, ae 


— 


MONEY-MAKING. — Tomake moncy, you siwuld 
mend Postcard for free particulars of wur Pomarkenhe 
suecessinl meth which are strongly re 2 : 
Green & Co., 17 Church Lune, Hull. P POSORUB SEE 


TWENTY-FIVE 3. Ovganettes.—- Must cle. a 
each,- Draper, Orgunette Works, Biackvurn. See 


BTIQUETTE POR MEN. —A book setting forth 
in simple style full and accurate direction fur the due 
ohacrvance of modern modes’ and manners for men, ix 
** Etiquegte for Men,” by G. RB. M. Devercux. It may be 
had, post free, for 12 from A. F. Sowter, Publicher, 17 
Henrictta Street, London, W.C. 


BOON TO WEAK MEN.-Nervens and 
Physieal Weaknesses, Lack of Vigour, Varicocele, und 
Allied Troubles, Treatise, with full particulars, inctud- 


ing hundreds of testimonials of complete cures, sent 


sealed, post free, two stamps.- P. J. Murray, 125 Hi 
Holborn, London, W.c, sey eth 


SPEECHES. Those to whom it ia necessury 
make @ speech occasionally and find a difficulty ind 
30, will find “ Speeches for all Occasions," hy an Oxford 
M. ust the book they want. Post free for 12 from 
A. F, Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta St., London, W.C, 


INCOME TAX. If you wish to avoid trouble and 
expense, buy “A hendy Guide to Income Tax Payers.” 
It will sclve nlb your difficulties in making a correct 
return, and thos avoid overcharge, Send 12 tu A. F, 
Sowter, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C, 


rmmONse) HM. THE QUEEN OF SWED: 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAIN< 


THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER San 
is made to the Readers of Pearson's STRe 
Weekly, 21712 12, 
On receipt of P.O. for 
wowill forvad Dikect /@ 
FROM OUR LOOMS to pone address 


EY henson, 


yt 


-Room, Dining-Room, Bedroom, &c., hai 
and fashionable self-shades of Crimson, 
ors ee and LABGE 
VER ANY ORDINARY 
ROOM. These € will be 
gent ont as Sample Carpets, with 


bordered in 10 
mes an Art ¢, 


» RUGS GIVE 


th howing the 
identical — \ 
we su ty 
9 sines. vy are 
made of material equal to wool, being a 


er of our own, can only be obtained 
J t from onr looms, thus saving the pur- 
chaser all middle profits. 

OVER 660,000 SOLD DURING THE PAST 
TWELVE MONTHS. Money willingly re- 
turned if not approved. Thousands of Repeat 
Orders aud Unsolicited Testimonials received, 


AWAY. 


NEW DESic:: 


Ley 

Or. 

GIVEN AWAY! GIVEN AWAY! vee: 
With every Carpet we shall eye 
ABSOLUTELY GIVE AWAY a an 
very bandsome Ruy to Stot 


match, or we will send 
TWO CARPETS & 
0 RUGS for 

a 


10/6 


Orcers 


© ite Monwalz writers = Wil Orehliged ey Meerrss | there ee 
jv 1" el ere, Iwille. . \ 
Fr. Hod one Sons, Leeds, nending'ber nnouhe® Peu- H ree Yd Road, Coalyilte, Test gs 
: 12 ft. Cheque . ox aq.. writes: Please et 
Thave had your Prodential Brusselette ¢ 
amount 106 enclosed. The Inst 
has been tn wiar twelve years. 


several of these carpets during the lest sixteen 
years, and have been very woil pleised with them.” 


Galaxy Illustrated Rargain Catal es of Carpets, Hosrthrugs,Embroidered Li: 
Cotton Bedspreads, 2 ts, Table Linens, Bedsteads, Overr a itels, Lins leuu~ i! 
Curtains, &o., Post. , if when writing you mention f'rarson « Werkiy, i ' 


F. HODGSON & SONS inyertersana worcuancs, WOODSLEY 


RD. LLi 


Over 60 inches J+ 


AT HALF PRre 
Yess W 

350 of the if 

Rich Fur 

over 60 inc! 

widthotiood 

eosily tied ( 

White, New tir 

Browns. iftit 


z 


CIGARETTE 


SPEND A PENNY 
IN BUYING 


HOME COOKERY 


FROM YOUR NEWSAGENT, 
IT WILL 


SAVE YOU POUNDS. ||TH 


Big Richly | 
BARGAIN Ga 
FURS. JEW! 
NOVELTIES. 


(Oopt. 4), 5 Richmond Road, 1.EE" 


What Shall YOU Give HIM? 


You are safe and sure to 
please if you give him a 


Of all Stores, Cutlers, 
&c., or post free from 


CLEMAK RAZOR Co., 47 Billiter St., London, E.C. 


350 RICH FU> 


LEEDS BARGAIN < 


(CEMAK Rear 0 


THROWOVE®* 


erate 
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Prayise AREY ae TI 
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jiy dos UE ISP oe he. FY 


“Til Ca jt ja be 


the Seodearna (esc 
othe Coed te ae the 


4 t 
As thew wos 


ecuner 


sain!’ 


“Wry deat cari 
inquired a liweer ot 
Satire, veyed t 
Of wheat. AM the v, 
rotne, Whike those 
Upright dike sears.” 


Youur Pushin » 
cold dhe aay thine 


like this! 


Wife oo Cone ond 
COULDA 

AU pin Obs ur 
Goovstan pee atte to ¢ 


Chebinece crust. 7 
Uthe ded had a er 
oan delivertnse poet 
of the tesa 

“Well Geo pue. Thos 


Sturdy 2 7 asked thy 


Treplid 
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i 
x t 
hedtay 
ile ! , 
aii 
Tre Viste sor al 
ST hed aay bot ce 
Nobody Poss entiee ins 
Pci see naar 
puttin his bored | 
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driestatitele | i 
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veaty dias! 
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1 eueiad | 
towed 
{ ind MI 


POINT Oj 


STOMM A. dbet is | 


“Oc 


Meothers * 


VEO VE Tet 
Pian, bros ee 
Votmuy diet 


Nii ae ta at 


hers detty dye eb ga oe 
Welk, © yen iva 

Wishes hey beni 
Not oem bea.” 
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FOOTBALL 
PRIZE 


(Seo page 659.) 
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~oTO INTERESTG 
To ELEVATE,TO AMUSE. 
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THE BULL-DOG BREED, | 
Priayinc about one day, a bluejacket aboard one m 
of our cruisers accidentally ripped up the back | oe Decemusr TS: : : 
f hi é oe : | A fellow should never be too sure he is having a | 
(4) nis shipmate s jumper. good time until the next morning ° 
“Ow am I goin’ to mend that, and the bugle | 2 = 
goin’ for divisions in three minutes ?"” demanded | TUCS-. December 17. 


(See page 676.) 
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Loow Rates, 
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AN UNHAPPY MISTAKE. 

Dorixe the Christmas morning service at a 
country church, the organist was much harasscd 
because the organ-blower kept working the lever 
noisily after he had finished playing. ‘iis spcilt 
the effect of his Christmas music, and he was 


BIRTHDAY NOTES. 


the victim. 
“T'll do it in two two's. 
his mate. 


A girl nay laugh at love, but later she may 


Turn, round,’ said ; realise that there is nothing better to cry on than a 
sund,”” sc 


' 


man’s shoulder. 


Without troubling his chum to remove his jumper, | Wed... December 18, 


the seaman quickly sewed up the rent ia time for 
both to fall in at the call. 
As they were going to bed that night the tar with 


Many a married min has a chaperon in his wife. 


| Thurs., December 19. 
|, Agurl’s kisses are like pickles in a bottle—the first 


the repaired jumper, after struggling in vain for | is hard to get, but the rest come easy. 


some minutes to get out of it, yelled wrathtully :— 
“You bunglin’ ass! You've sewed it to my 
skin!” 


“Way don’t you hold up your head, as I do?” | 


inguired a lawyer-of a small farmer. 

“Squire,” replied the farmer, “ look at that field 
of wheat. All the valuable heads hang down like 
mine, while those that have nothing in them stand 
upright like yours.” 


Young Husband; ‘What a glorious day! I 


could dave anything, face anything, on a day 


like this!” 
Wife : * Come on down to the milliner's !” 


COULDN'T STAND IT. 
A PROSPEROUS groccr in a certain town had 


| promptly. 


Fri., December 20. 
It’s a solemn thing to yet married, but a serious 


| thing not to get the chance. 


Sat., December 21. 
It needs an immense quantity of quills to make a 
| gbose with, but a inan can make a goose of himself 


; with one. 


| Sun,., December 22. 
: , , ; 
| Hitaman an’ help a woman an’ you can’t be far 


| wrong anyway. 


i =o 
| Parpon me,” said the haughty lady on a 
marketing expedition, ‘but are these eggs fresh 
laid 2?” 

“ Absolutely, madam,’ replied the grocer 
“The farmer I purchased those eggs 


| from won't allow his hens to lay them any other 


occasion recently to engage a new errand boy for i way.” 


the Christmas rush. Trade was very brisk, 
and the lad had a great deal of work tu 
do in delivering parcels in different parts 
of the town. 

“ Well, George, how did vou get on on 
Saturday ?”’ asked the grocer on Monday 
morning. 

“Oh, fine,” replicd the boy; “ but I'll 
be leavin’ at the end of the week.”’ 

“Why, what’s up now?” quericd 
his masicr. “Are the wages not high 
enough ?” 

“V’m not findin’ any fault with the 
pay,” replied the boy, “but the fact is, 
I'm doing a liorse out o’ a job here.” 


Tue Professor of Logic (to himself): 
“T Jaid my hat somewhere in this room. 
Nobody has come in since I've been here. 
I can’t sce it anywhere. Therefore “— 
putting his hand beneath him—“I am 
sitting on it. Another proof of the 
irresistible power of logic.” 


Nelly: “What kind of a letter did 
your husband write when he was away?” 

Wife: “He started, ‘My Precious 
Treasure,’ and ended by sending ‘ love.’ ” 

“ How did you answer?” 

“T started with ‘My Precious Treoa- 
surer,’ and ended with ‘Send me tive 


pounds.’ ”” | 


POINT OF VIEW. 

“Tommy, that is the last helping of 
plum-pudding I shall give you.” 

So spoke Tommy's mother. Tommy 
grunted. Why?) Because he was a littl hog. 

“Once upon a time, Tommy.” continued lis 
mother, “ there was a little boy who kept on eating 
more and more plum-pucding till he burst. Ile died, 
Tommy, from eating too much plum-jaidding.” 

Tommy finished his helping. 

“ Ain’t such a thing as tov sauch plua-puddiag,” 
he murmured tightly. 


“Well, then,” said his mother, “why did the | 


little boy burst?” 


| 
“Not enuff boy,” remarked Tony, and he 


passed his plate over again. 


Sweet Young Thing: " And what is your shy litle 
brother’ e?” 

"Boy: “Oh'e waschristened Haugustas Nathaniel ' 
William, 


“HIS NICKNAME. _ | 


but if yer calls ‘ia Podge, ‘ell come.” i 


1 Castemers (entering poultry shop): 
‘dike to see a nice fat goose.” 

Small Boys © Yos, sir 
‘ directly.” 


mether will Le in 


“Or course T want my daughter to have some 
kind of artistic @lucation, 2 think Lab let ber 
study singing.” 

“Why not art or Hteratire 2” 

* Art spoils canvas ancl lite: 
of paner. Singing merely produc: 
idisturbanee of the atmosphere 1” 


a temporary 


| T should | 


specially annoyed as a famous preacher had ccme 
down from London to preach for the occasion. 

After a particularly loud “lever interlude ” he 
hastily scribbled a note to the offender, and sent 
it round by a choir boy, who, misunderstanding 
his instructions, put it into the hands of the preacher 
just as he was about to enter the pulpit. 

The note was as follows: 

“Perhaps you will kindly stop when I tell you 
to. The people have come here to hear my music, 
not your noise.” 


Scene: A German forest. 

Forester (irately): “‘ What are you always doing 
here in this thicket ?” 

Peasant (meckly) : “ 1am engaged by the hotel as 
the cuckoo, and my wife as the echo.” 


First Suffragette: “If we want to gct the vourg 
girls interested in our mectings we must have 
something to attract them.” 

Second Suffragelte : “* Which would it better Le— 
refreshments or men?” 


REAL ENJOYMENT. 

Tne retired contractor sighed when he had 
finished his Sunday dinner and lit his cigar. 

“Some day,” he said, “Ill get real 
desp'rit, an’ then do you know what I'l 
do?” 

“ Something terrible no doubt,” replicd 
his ambitious wife. 

“I suppose it wouldn’t look well in 
print,” he admitted, “dut I can’t help 
that. What I'il do will be to throw away 
these high-priced cigars, put on some old 
clothes, go out and come in by the back 
way, an’ smoke a quarter-pound of cut- 
up chewin' tobacco in a cob-pipe, an’ ‘ave 
a bread-and-cheese dinner with the coach- 
min in the bara.” 


* Tne schoolmistress is interested in 
you, dad.” 

* How's that %” 

“Why, to-day, after she'd told me six 
timcs to sit down and behave myscil, 
she seid she wondered what kind of a 
father 1 had.” 


SOMEBODY ELSE’S SON. 


Tue grey-haircd nobleman sat in 
solitary state Lefore the fire in his 
ancestral hall. As he meditated upon 


the past, and upon the glory of his 
ancestors, the clock struck the hour of 
midnight. 

The sound brought him = to his feet, 
and these words from his mouth : 

“It is now exactly twenty vears since 
my only son was seit by me trom under 
my root-tree. Oh, Theobald, Theobald 
Perhaps I was too hard on you. Won't 
you come back to me now 4" 

Just then ke heard a footstep in the passace. 
Hastily opening the door, he discovered a man in 
the act of Icaving the castle. 

“Oh. don’t vou know aie 7" asked the stranger. 
“Tm ‘Theobald 1” 

The earl looked at Lim critically : 

“Then why are your peckets full of spoors 
he asked. And why are vou wearing the cakes 


o” 


i basket as a chest-protecter :” 
ie wastes reams | 


Thus was the pretended ursdigal divcovared, ar 
there was no tatted calt foe him. They don't 


(supply veal in gack 


Money, Watches, Briar Pipes, Stylo Pens, Sealing-wav Sets, and Blue Bird Brooches ojfered in this eels fovtlines 
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Apis @ eck title lor 


The Cheat! 


Tne Jate Sir Edward Moss used to tell a story 
of an incident that happened to him when he 
was staying at a hotel iv the country. 

He was hanging about the lounge one day when 
three heavily-bearded men came up and invited him 
to join in a game of bridge they were about to 
commence. Sir Edward agreed to join them, and 
they escorted him to the cardroom, where they 
settled down to their game. 

Sir Edward had amazing luck. Hand after 
hand gave him all the aces and a satisfactory 
number of kings and queens. As a consequence 
he won all along the line; but after the game had 
been in progress for some time one of his opporents 
rose aud indigasntly denounced him as a cheat. 

In spite of protestations of innocence, he insisted 
on searching Sir Edward, and, to the latter’s horror, 
two aces were found up his sleeve and one in his 
pocket. 

Just then, however, one of the conspirators 
chuckled, and the game was up. Sir Edward, 
Jooking more closely at them. expressed surprise 
that they had taken to wearing beards, and off 
came the beards, disclosing the well-known features 
of two popular singers and a conjurer out for a 
practical joke. 


Didn't Look Much. 


In the recently published diary of Li Hung 
Chang, the great: Chinese statesman, he gives a 
record of his visits to Furepe and America. One 
story of his experience with «» New York reporter 
is rather amusing. 

“He wanted to know,” Li Hung Chang says, 
“how many wives I had, and after told him J had 
as many as I needed, he was impertinent enough 
to ask how many I required. "The question did not 
please me, but I did not let him know it, for that 
would have been a satisfaction to him which I did 
not wish to give. 

“And so I asked: 
you?’ 

* He answered quickly: ‘ None.’ 

“*Good!’ IT said; ‘you look as if you might 
be able to take care of just that number!’ ” 


‘How many wives have 


Irish—or Ashamed. 

AT a social gethering near Edinburgh the other 
day a well-known clergyman told this story : 

He had, he said, once asked a Scotsman what he 
would be if he were not a Scotsman. “I think I 
would be an Englishman,” was the reply. 

A little later the clergyman met an Irishman, 
and in the course of conversation he asked him a 
similar question. 

“What would I be if I were not an Irishman?” 
repeated the other thoughtfully. “Sure, and I 
would be ashamed of myself !” 


A Fatal Dose. 


Some details of the carly life of Dr. Morrison, 
the recently-appointed financial adviser to the 
Chinese Government, have just been made public, 
and Dr. Morrison gives an amusing account of his 
failure at the Melbourne University. 

“In the examination for the second vear at 
medicine,” he says, “ hoping the more to impress 
the professors, ] entered my name for honours, 
and they rejected me in the preliminary pass. 1 
seems that in the examination in Materia Medie:, { 
had prescribed a dose of Croton oil of one-asd-a- 
half to two drachms, * carefully increas a.’ 1 
confess that I had never heard of the wreteled 
stull.” 

When a deputation from Dr. Morrison's family 
waited upon the examiner to find out why he had 
not passed the young mar, the only satisfaction 
they got was the examiner's remark : 

“IT would as soon think of letting a mad dog 
Joose in the street as of allowing him to become a 
doctor.” 

The examiner produced the fatal prescription, 
and young Morrison pointed a nervons finger at the 
words * carefully increased,” a1 picaded that the 
indication of caution ought to cave him. 

“Save you it might!" exclaimed the examiner, 
with great vehemence ; * but, good heavens, man ! 
it wouldn’t save your patient !’’ 


Deaders live te sino their skill as artists, Judsins by recent competitions. 


rg 
et 
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Lost, Stolen, or Strayed. 

Tne sale of the late Andrew Lang's library has 
recalled several of the stories told about him. 

He once went to stay at a friend’s house, and on 
the morning after his arrival he was surprised to 
find, when he came to put them on, that his 
trousers and some other articles of clothing were 
missing. He called his host to ask whether any 
of his clothes had been removed during the night, 
but his friend was as mystified as was himself. 
They worried around for some time until his host 
happened to displace the pillow on the bed. 

“Why, here are your clothes!” he exclaimed, 
fishing them out from underneath tho pillow. 

Then Mr. Lang remembered that when he went 
to bed he had found the pillow too low for him 
and had raised it by putting some of his clothes 
underneath ! 


Another Sheep? 

Tne publication of another book of revollections 
by the Right Hon. Robert Farquharson, M.D., 
ex-M.P. for West Aberdeenshire, is sure to attract 
a lot of notice in Scotland, where “ the Doctor” 
has always been immensely popular. 

Dr. Farquharson tells a good story connected 
with his artist brother, Mr. Joseph Farquharson, 
A.R.A. The painter was busy at work near a 
shepherd's house on a picture representing a flock 
of sheep. The shepherd was very interested in 
the work, and after watc'.ing the artist for some 
time, he remarked: * Mr. Farquharson, ye're a 
gran’ han’ at paintin’ sheep.” 

The artist acknowledged the compliment. suit- 
ably, and the shepherd went on thoughtfully: 
* | wonder ve dinia paint a portrait o’ yer brither, 
the Doctor!” 


A Warning. 

A vERY young and practically unknown actor 
once wrote to Mr. J. aI. Barrie, whose one-act play 
Rosalind is the only one of the famous triple bill 
still running at the Duke of York's Theatre, to say 
that he thought it might interest the dramatist to 
know that he had been suddenly called on to play 
a part in one of his plays. 

Barrie wired back: * Thanks for the warning!” 


More Elevating. 


H Senator Cuauncey DeEpPEw, the fanious American 


speech-maker and story-teller, in a recent specch at. 
Saratoga, U.S.A4., denounced certain suggested 
changes in the United States Constitution. He said 
the change would be pure vandalism, and he fired 
off the inevitable story to emphasise his point. 

Tom Tunkin, he said, was travelling in Italy with 
a friend. One day, in Naples, Tom said: ‘ Look 
here, we've done Naples thoroughly. Let's go on 
to Florence.” 

“Oh, bother Florence,” his friend growled. 
“ There's no café life there, nor nuthin’.” 

Tom turned on him severely. ‘* Look here,” be 
said, ““a man tours Europe for something a bit 
more clevating than rafé life. I'm going on to 
Florence if 1 have to go alone. I’ve got to chip a 
chunk off Michacl Angelo’s great statue of David 
for my souvenir collection !” 


He Wished for Her. 


A New York journal is telling this story of how 
a shy young American proposed to the lady of his 
choice. 

They were dining in a restaurant and he ordered 
as part of the meal a roast chicken. When the 
waiter carved it up the young man asked for the 
wish-hone, and after the waiter had left them they 
settled down to the business of breaking it. . 


: 


“You see,” the young man explained, showing | 
her the wish-bone, * vou take hold here and I held ! 


the otherend. Then we must both make a wish and 
pull, and when it breaks the one who gets the biggest 
part of it will have bis or her wish gratified.” 

The lady said she quite understocd. 

“But I don't know what to wish for,” she 
protested shyly. 

“Oh, you can think of something,” he urged, 

“T can't think of anything,” she replied, 

“ Well, Vl wish for you,” he suggested. 

The young lady blushed. 

“Will you really 2?" she asked. 

“Yes,” he said firmly, ‘I will.” 

“Well, then,” she said. smiling happily, “ there’s 
no use fooling about with the old wish-bone. If 
you wish for me, you— you can have mel” 


Here is another drawing contest, 


PEF” The Editor will give 2s, 6d. cach wre 
best paragraph accepted forthis cv! 
the fumous PW. penkuives will be awarded): 
paragraph used, If there ia more than cur 
raragrarh vsed the penknife will be aicurde dl; 
the reader whose contribution wes receteo! first. 
The halj-croicn prize this weeks is awacts) ou MN 
Rankine, 34 Queen Sinare, Glasgor. 
CAUSE AND EFFECT. 
Heboltsasandwichandsumebeans, 
Apieceortwoofpic, 
Andyulpsacupofcoffeedown 
Whileyoucanwinkyoureye. 


Then, later on there comes to hii 
A verv common question ; 

He wonders how it was that he 
Contracted indigestion. 


NEVER GETS THERE. 

A MAN is walking towards a post in sucha wis 
that he will never reach it, although he is wal. 4 
along the ground and straight for the post. 

How must he walk ? 

Solution below, 


LOOKS SO SIMPLE. 

Take a light chair, and place it with its 
the wall. Stand in front of it, facing the wal 
the toes ahoni at 
from the front i. 
the chair, ane. pie 
one hand oi eos! 
of the chair. ! 
ward unith toe te 
your head tutte 
wall. 

The prob] iy) ois 
Jift the ehoit 
floor, aie, 5 
moving th- 
take tlic 
from the va 
stand upricin. 

This feat ism 
Impossible to acc: 
plish, simple a 
appears, but you will get quite a fot of fo 
watching the determined efforts of your i's 
to do it. 


! 
meh: 
\ 


Ny 


s 


A WORD PUZZLE. 
I am a woid of Ictters five, 
My meaning is to bind ; 
Transpose my letters 3 and 4, 
Whereupon you'll find 
My meaning’s just the opposite 
To what it was before. 
Then take the letter 5 away, 
And Icave but one, not more, 
And vet again I will still remain. 
Tho’ you cxtract letters 1, 2 and 4. 
Solution below, 


HAVE YOU SEEN 
These Remarkable Figures Before ? 


1 times 9 plus 2 equals 11 
2, 9, 3 4 IN 
23°, 9 , 4 =, UN 
1234 , 9 » 5 4 iene 
12345 , 9 . 6 | TWN 
123455, 9 4, 7 Tvl 
193407, 4, «9 4 8 OTEELUTLE 
12345078 gg OO, DM PyVUDdN! 
123456789 .. 8 4, 4, | OST HHT 
12345678, «38 RG MNTHAEIS 
1234557 ,, 8 4, 7, USThiads 
123455, «68, GO Tk 
1293845 |, 8 4 Bg USTHS 
1234 ,, «68 4, 8TH 
123 8 8 ONT 
I, Sy 2 4 YS 
1 ” 8 ” 1 » 9 
Solutions. 


NEVER GETS THERE. . 

Tur first step he takes, takes him half the distsn ». 
He then, with his next step, goes half the remai: 
distance; with lis next step, half the remaining dista' © - 
and soon. It dves not matter how many steps he tui: 
in this way for he wi!l always have half the size of t:s 


last step to go. 
WORD PUZZLE. | aa 
Ls words are Unite, Untie, Unit (which equals 1) 
an 


= 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Me | Pincher’s Progress 


“Great Scott!” I 
gasped. ‘What on 
earth have you been 
doing?” 

Pincher had limped 
into the rcom; there 
was a bandage round 
his right hand, and 
his face 
though it had been 
the centre of attack 
of about half a dozen 
infuriated cats. 

The little man sank into a chair and regarded me 
gloomily. : 

* Lor’, I have had a time, guyv'nor ! he murmured. 
“T reckon it’s a wonder I'm alive at all! ~ 

* But what have you been doing 7 ~~ I a-ked, as I 
hastily produced whisky and cigars, 


* Poachin’,” said Pincher shortly—* poachin’ along ; 


o Bill Emmens ! ” 

The little man placed his hat under his chair gently, 
stretched out his left leg, and muttering lurid 
prophecies Sf what would or should happen to his 
partner in crime, took a cigar and bit off the end. 

*T should have thought you were 
teo much of a town bird to go in 
tor poaching,” I said. 

“Don't mention bird, guv‘nor— 
why, the sight of a blanked sparrer 
gives me the shivers! Talk about 
shootin’ big game out in India—why, 
it’s child's play compared with wot 
we went through Jast night!” 

No helped himself liberally to 
whisky. casually explaining that he 
could not judge to a nicety with his 
left hand, and after sipping the 
suirit and staring gloomily into the 
fire for a few moments, he apparently 
Legan to feel better. 

“The night before last it was 
wen Bill Emmens come in to sce 
me,” said Pincher. ‘** How would 
you like a little pheasant shooting *° 
ke says, sorter imitatin’ a toff an’ 
gtinnin’ all over his face. 1 told 
him to talk sense, an’ then wonderful 
quick for him he got to the point. 

“It seemed that comin’ back 
from Nottingham, where he'd been 
on a little job, he'd got into con- 
versation with a discharged game- 
keeper, an’ as the train ran through 
a village he'd pointed out a wood 
an’ said that there were so many 
pheasants there that the trouble 
would be to fire a gun without hitting 
*m. He'd told Bill that the cove 


looked as 
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“Wren we came out it had started to snow, an’ 
was terrible cold; an’ wen we got to a quict lane an’ 
Bill started to undo the guns, I told him I was sorry 
| I'd left the warmth and comfort of the little pub, an’ 
I didn’t see any sport in bein’ out in such a night. 

“Old Bill talked about the excitement of it, the 
delight of bringin’ down valuable birds, an’ was gettin’ 
! wonderful cloquent till he nipped his finger in the 
trigger of one of the gune he was undviu’ an’ that 
brought him back to real life quick. 

“T didn’t think much of the gun he gave me, a 
old-fashioned thing it looked, whilst Bill's looked alot 
| smarter; then he gave me a packct of cartridges an’ 
said we'd better load up so as to be ready, for the 
aint would start up as soun as they beard us in the 
wood, 
| Well, guv’nor, I'd never bad any dealin’s with 
! that sorter gun before, an’ Bill didn’t know much, 
though he pretended he did. After a bit, though, we 
got the blanked guns loaded an’ walked pretty quick 
towards the wood. ‘The snow was thick by now, 


| but it was a lovely moonlight night, an’ we began to feel 
a bit excited as we got near the wood. 

“We had to get through a barbed wire fence. Bill 
managed it all right except for tearin’ bis overcoat, 


wot owned the wood had carefully- | 
preserved pheasants there, an’ was | 
savin’ em for a big shoot he was ! 
goin’ to give et Christmas, an’ the 


vamekeeper'’s great wonder was that poachers badn't | 


paid the wood a visit. . 
“*You sce,’ says Bill, ‘most people don't know 


anythin’ about this wood, an’ Ive got inside in- | 


formation, so to speak. The keepers have got careless 
Cos no one’s tried to do any poachin’, To-morrow 
night there's a full moon, an’ all we've got to do is to 
0 down to this village, get a good night's sport, an 
fetch away a few hundred birds, for which we'll be able 
tu get about three bob apicce.’ - , 

“Well, guv'nor, I'd never done any poachin’, an 


from the way Bill spoke it seemed a sorter gentleman's | 


life with a few quid attached to it; so after Bill had 
explained that he could borrow a couple of guns from a 
pal an’ that cartridges bought from the same chap 
(a fence, he was) wasn't exactly wot you might call 
dear, I agreed to go to this bloomin’ village in the Mid- 
lands an’ try my luck as a sportsman. 


“Tho next day I met Bill at St. Pancras; he'd got | 


the guns done up in a bundle so as no one would spot 
wot they were. Goin’ down in the train we talked 
over our plans, decidin’ to hide the birds that we shot 
somewhere handy, an’ the next day to go into v neigh: 
bourin’? town, take someone wot owne:l a horse an 
cart into our contidence, an’ share the swag. sill 
scomed to think that we should get cnvugh bloomin 
Lirds to fill a pair-horse van. 

“It was evenin’ wen we arrived; we had a stroll 


round to get the lay of the land, 9 tu speak, an found | 


that the wood was a mile from the village, an’ there 
was no house near cnough to hear the sound of the 
guns. Then we went into a little pub, bad sume 
Grub, an’ resied for an hour or sv. 


—Try your hand et illustrating any joke on the first pase. 


* Bill was comin’ to help me to get 


went off with a bang.” 


but J got stuck, an’ Bill was comin’ to help me, wen my 
bloomin’ gun went off with a bang. Old Bill went as 
| white as the snow: for a bit he was too startled to 
| say anything, then he had quite a lot to say, an’ from 
the way he went on you'd have thought Vd tried to 
murder him 

| **Qaly missed me by a inch,’ he kept repeatin’ 
as I struggled with the blanked wire ; but wien I gut free 
I told him if he didn’t shut up I'd give him somethin 
to growl about in earnest. The noise of the gin had 
startled the bloomin’ pheasants an’ there was birds 
up all round us. , 

“A gun's avery tricky thing to handle, guw nor. I 
suppose there are some guns as will do wot you intend 
! ‘em to. but the blanked thing Bill had given me had a 
way of its own, an’ a nasty way at that. 

“1 saw a pheasant rise up, nice fat-lookin’ bird he 
was, so I put my gun to ay shoulder an’ took aim. ‘The 
next thing I knew was that 1 was sittin’ in the snow 
rubbin’ my shoulder an’ wonderia’ who had knocked 
me down, . 

--'That’s the recoil,’ says Bill, grinnin’ like a blouoniin 
lunatic. 

\* Does it do that every time 27 


T asked him. 


out of the barbed wire, wen ny blooniie’ gn 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“Yes, till you get used to it. he says. careless like. | 


IT don't mind 
Vt goin’ tu touch 


‘any sport, Bill, you keep oa shootin’, 
pickin’ up the birds for you, but Lai: 
that blanked gun again!’ ; 

‘Bill got angry at that; he sail hed got the cun 
specially for me, an’ that unless 1 was gein’ tu shovi 
I might just as well have steppe bat home. 7 
‘os yp told him I wished Lo had, an’ Bill was geitin 


“*Very well’ b says, ‘Taint goin’ to rob yeu of | 


Weite your selected joke under your Qraceing. 
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wrathy an’ goin’ to start an argument, wen he 
suddenly remembered the expenses, so he gave me a 
nasty look an’ started potting at them pheasants, me 
walkin’ behind an’ wonderin’ if I dare risk another 
shot. Bill wasn’t wot you might call a expert, but 
he was bringin’ down a tidy lot of birds. 

“© Pincher, I siya to mysclf. * show your pluck !° 

“So kiddin’ mysclf L wasn't afraid of the blanked 
box o° tricks, I loaded up, an’ gettin’ a good grip of 
the thing this time, I fired straight at some birds 
wot had risen just above Bill's head. 

“Now, no one cen help a accident, guwnor; I'm 
quite ready to admit that a lot of the shots did go 
into Bill, but he ought to have got out of the way ; 
besides, Fd very nearly been knocked down again ; 
but from the way he went on, you'd have thought Vd 
done it on purpose ; an’ then just as he was gettin’ 
eloquent I haat someone comin’. 

** Keepers,” L save, an’ started to run for all T was 
worth; an’ Bill, afier a hasty glance round, stopped 
in the middle of his speech en ran after me as quickly 
as he could, seein’ the amount of lead he'd got in hint. 

© There was no doubt about the two chaps who came 
zunnin’ after us as bein’ keepers, an’ Bills pal was 
cither a liar or old Bill had twisted round his remarks 
to suit his own ideas, which was a playful habit of his ; 
theso chaps were certainly very wide-awake, aw 
without any warnin’ one of “em took a shot at us, 
T don't know who he aimed at, but one of the bloomin’ 
shots hit my right hand an’ I dropped my gun. Bill 

panted out that if he'd been hit he wouldn't hove 
heen ablo to go another yard with any mere lead 
in him. 

“We lost our way. an’ had to scramble through 
some bluomin’ brambles, an’ that’s how t got these 
scratches—a blanked rabbit hole 
cyveced with snow sent me sprawling 
aw overy nigh crippled me; bul, 
foevery near dead, we shook them 
Keepers of an’ gained a town five 
mites awas, where we hung about 
und six o'clock in the mornin’ to 
get a train to Loudon, Bill moaniu 
afl the way to thiak wot hed have 
to pay for the gun Vd chucked 
away. He brought his home wrapped 
up in a newspaper.” 

Has he recovered from the shot 
wounds 2? L asked. 

Pincher grinned fecbly. 

“To deft him at the doctor's this 
mornin’ be said, “an wen t 
posed again about two hours later, 
the doctor was sill busy findin’ 
hedlets. From wot [could catch 
of Bills language. he wasn't in as 
very serious condition, though f 
douwt reckon cithee of us will du 
any more poachin.” 

(Anotier of Pincher’s amusing 

yarns next week.) 


——s 


Tury were seated so close 
together on the parlour sofa that 
there was no reom for an argu- 
ment, when she suddenly Ict loose 
a large and soulful sigh. 

“What's the matter, darling ? 
| he asked. 

“Oh,” she replied,“ T just hap- 
pened to think that this would be 
our last evening together until to-morrow.” 

eameespeese 

Bus Coxpuctor: “TL say. Jem. ‘oo was that 
bloke a-drivin’ that) four-in-’and as nearly can- 
noned into us at the corner?” 

Driver: * Pim blewed if 1 know.  ’E looked like 
a cyvachman, but ’e drove like a haristucrat.”” 


Carry your “Pearson's” in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 


Thus is a very popular device for distributing gifts among the 
loyal readers of “ P.W." 

It is not a competition; there is no entrance fee. All you 
have to do is just simply to earry about with you—in the 
street, in the train, on a ‘bus or tram--your usual copy of 
“Pearson's Weekly" and wait till you are spotted by one ot 
the many representatives of “ P.W.." who are all over the 
country. 

Having seen you carrying a copy of the current issue of 
the paper, our representanve wut quietly hand you a poustear h, 
reeds stamped, and addressed to the Editor of “PAW. ta 
London, On this posteard moa lo ist of gifts, and ail yea 
have to do is just to place ate: adeass the oft he { 


' preter 
write sour name and address in the space provided, and drop 
the postcard in the nearest pillar-box. 
A woraing or so later, the gift you have 
ar address ot, yt eamstin 5 af Pbtae Meead 
at your address with) tie < empaiments ob tae fiabtar.,  AAtreudy 
hundreds of readers have received gs in this manny, 


Ss) 


seloeted will arrive 


| Carry your ‘Pearson's’ in your hand, 


And see what we will give you. 


oom 
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HOW NATIONS MAKE PEACE. 4 


After the Franco-German War, Bismarck asked for 
an Indemnity of £250,000,000, 


Notutxa is more expen:ive than a great war, 
and usually the loser has to pay pretty heavily 


in order to bring about a state of peace. It is 
impossible to state what the Balkan war will have 
cost Turkey, but it is cevlain that, by the time 
veace is concluded, it will have involved a heavy 
es upon the Ottoman Empire. 

In the last creat war, that between Japan and 
Tiussia, the loser had to pay heavily. Russia had 
to restore to China the portion of Manchuria it 
had occupied as well as to transfer to Japan Port 
Arthur and the lease of the Liao-tong peninsula. 
In addition, a Russian railway was also ceded, 
while Korea was declared a Japanese Protectorate. 
Other territory and advantages were also ceded 
to Japan. 

It is practically certain that Turkey will suffer 
far more heavily than did Russia. 

The most gigantic of sacrifices in history in order 
to obtain peace was that of France when beaten 
hy Prussia. The peace negotiations only occupied 
ten days, but Bismarck demanded an indemnity 
of nearly two hundred and fifty nillion pounds 
sterling. 

Paid by the French Peasants. 

France was appalled, and asked us to step in to 
arrange better terms. Our ambassador at Berlin 
made representations to the Prussian Government, 
and finally got easier terms. 

All the same, France was compelled to give up 
two of its fairest provinces, Alsace and Lorraine. 
In addition, an indemnity of £200,000,000 sterling 
was exacted, though France had been nearly ruined 
ly the expense of the war. 

The French made the greatest efforts to carry 
oat their portion of the wretched bargain. The 
world was astonished when, within six hours, 
France svccecded in obtaining subscriptions for 
the whole of the first instalment of the 
indemnity. 

This money wes not provided by great capitalists, 
but mainly from the country peasants, who willingly 
xactiticed their most precious possessions in order 
to pay for the freedom of the country they loved so 
dearly. 

ar 3 left nothing to chance, and, in order 
that Germany might obtain every penny of the 
indemnity, he insisted upon occupying portions of 
France by his own troops until the indemnity was 
paid. The time given to France was four years, 
but in two years and seven months after peace had 
heen concluded France hal paid over the last 
franc of the indemnity, and the last Prussian soldier 
had left the country. 

When the ‘‘Losers Have Won.”’ 

In a similar way, Austria had to pay dearly as 
a result of its war against Prussia. In some 
respects that war compares with Turkey’s latest, 
but it lasted only six weeks. In a single battle the 
Austrians lost 1,147. officers, and 30,244 men, 
compared to the Prussians’ loss of only 359 ofticers, 
and 8,794 men. 

Austria was only too eager to beg for peace, and 
a treaty was drafted, being completed two months 
later. “Austria had to pay a heavy money indemnity 
and to give up its most cherished aspirations, while 
Prussia gained vast territory. 

There are two great examples of losers benefiting 
greatly as a result of the conclusion of peace. For 
instance, after the Americans had conquered the 
Spanish troops, in 1898, no war indemnity was 
asked. On the contrary, the United States handed 
over to Spain the sum of £4,000,000, although 
Spain lost Cuba and the Philippines. 

The most generous treatment of a beaten foe, 
undoubtedly, was that which brought about peace 
after the Boer war. We gave back to the 
individual Boers the whole of the rights they had 
previously cnjoye:, subject to their swearing 
allegiance to the King. 

Instead of demanding a war indemnity, we pro- 
vided the Boers with many millions of pounds 
to make up for some of the losses they had suffered 
owing ‘to the war. Further, we offered them 
representative government. Hence, there is 
nothing remarkable in the fact that fifty-four of 
the Boer representatives voted in favour of the 
terms and only six voted against the stupendous 
act of magnanimity. 


—for the five best drawings 


1 catch hold 


—— 


| FP-[ure Fars 


We pay 2s. 6J. for each paragraph accepted for 
this feature. 
We cannot undertake to return unsvilable conty (butions 
unless siamped, ablreesed encelope ta inzlosed, 


THE WHITE MARKS. 

Os horses’ heads there is a variety of markings, 
and cach of i 
these markings 
has a special 
name. In our 
illustrations 
some of the 
commoner of 
these marks 
are shown. Fo 
instance, % 
broad white 
mark on_ tho 
face, asin Fig.!, 
is called a blaze, 
while a narrow 
streak,as shown 
in Fig. 2, is 
called a race. 

Then, again, 
a mark on tho 
forchead, as in 
Fig. 3, is called a star, while a small mark on the nose, 
shown in tho fourth sketch, would be referred to as a 
snippet. 


TO MEND A BROKEN PLUME, 
Here is a hint for our lady readers: 

Tomend a bent 
or broken plume, 
take a good 
long needle and 
insert half of it 
in one part of tho 
broken “‘ shaft,” 
, and then gently 
prees it into the 
other half of the 
* plume. 

You will find 
this will givo it 
a neat and strong 
joint. 

In order to 

make the needle grip letter it should be dipped into 
brine, which causes rust to form. 


SAVES INJURY TO FINGERS. 


In docks where liners and other large vessels call 
the wharf hands would run 
considerable risk of crushed 
fingers while fastening the 
ship to the dock, but for 
the device shown in the 
illustration. 

The ends of the huge 
cables which eccure the 
ships to the 
dock side are 
fitted with 
little hand 


Sas is 


thus able to 


of this and 
so avoid the 
risk of hav- 
ing his _fin- 
gers crushed/as the rope tightens round the stanchion 
owing to the pull of the ship. 


USEFUL FOR RIFLEMEN. 

A steapy hand is essential in shooting, and to aid 
in obtaining this, the pneumatic pad shown in the 
accompanying 
sketch has a 
devised. As will 
he seen, the pad 
is prepped be- 
neath the elbow 
which rests. on 
the ground ; this 
prevents any 
discomforts or 
soreness, and the 
shooter is able, 
therefore, to hold 
‘ais rifle) much 
steadicr than he 
Although the pad in itsclf is not 


otherwise would. 
sufficient to guarantee top scoics, if goes a long way 
towards mahing this possible. 7 


I will give Stylo Pens, 


dark postcards 
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THE DOG'S VC. 


All About the Little-Known Brotherhood of Canin: 
Heroes, 


Triney, a fine black retriever, helonvine to 3’, 
Chief Liberal Whip, Mr. Percy Hlingwoith, Mob 
entered the Brotherhood of Hero Dogs the ot! | 
day, being presented with the special collar at 1! 
Mansion House by the Lady Mayoress. 

This distinction is only conferred for bravery 5 
saving life under very exceptional circtunstanee ; 
in fact, it is the V.C. of the canine world. 

Trilby, for example, carned hers Jast. suas, 
when fire broke out at dead of night at Mi. Mie. 
worth’s country house near Salisbury. The i. 
dashed upstairs through the flames and smoke ays! 
gave the alarin by violently barking ay cach bo! 
room door in turn, thereby saving the inmet 
from a horrible death. 

Tho late Mrs. de Courcy Laffan, the wll-hnev : 
novelist, who dicd only about two months a: 
started the movement, and financed it entirely « 
of her own pocket, and since her death it has |: 
carried on by her husband, the Rev. RR. s. «' 
Courcy Laffan. 

The dccoration consists in each instance «f 
handsome silver-studded collar suitably inscvi': 
and no class distinction whatever is made as reg s+ 
the owners of the four-footed recipients, Inde: 
the very first dog to be decorated was Little \.. 
the frichd and companion of a poor cld blind «: 
one-armed man, who played a zither in the sim . 
for a living. 

Too Poor to Keep ‘‘Major.” 

Another recipient was Major, a Scoteh oth. 
whose owner, a poor widow named McKernan. 
so badly off that she was unable cithcr to pay | 
his licence or to afford to feed him properly. 1°. - 
quently she went hungry herself so that he «. 
might not suffcr, but presently there came ad: 
when no food whatever—‘‘ not even so much :- 
crust of bread ”?—wa3 available for either of the 

When it grew dark Mrs. MeKerman tov | 
Major to the house of a friend—a Mr. Thomp=! 
who shared his supper with the dog and prom: 
to look after it for a few days until things mend, 
But that very night the house took fire, and 1! 
inmates would almost certainly have perishel h 
not the animal they had so kindly fed and shel 
bounded up the burning stairease and areuscd us: 
in the nick of time. 

After performing this brave decd Major fot: 
off home, arriving at five in the morning, gro 
to the surprise of his owner, who of course ke 
nothing of what had happened meanwhile at 1! 
Thompson's house, Needless to say, Major « 
not want for food any more, and, the story gets. 
abroad, work was found for his plucky mist.~ 
His collar, inscribed with the words: “1 ~. 
Seven Lives,’ was publicly presented to bis | 
January, 1908, and the hand of a duchess cli; 
it round his neck for the first time. 


Half-blind ‘‘Buddha,”’ V.C. 

Another case of a kindly action bringin tis 5 
reward occurred in connection with an cld, | 
blind dog found outside his house in the snow 
night by Mr. Smitb Rossee, of West Ferry. ‘Vou-1i 
by the animal's forlorn state, Mr. Smith Rosse | 
him in and cared for him ; and as no one knew | 
name they called him Buddha, “ because he lov). - 
so very wise.” Later on Buddha proved | 
wisdom, and incidentally his courage also, ! 
rescuing from a burning room the aged mother « 
his benefactor. He, too, was decorated in ¢ 
course with the Collar of the Order. ; 

Not all the dogs whose names are enrolled ia!) 
archives of the Brotherhood are live doz. * 
died in the performance of what they conceive * 
be their duty, and these have been deemed expert | 
worthy of the V.C. 

A hero dog of this class was Soot, who To. | 
life in a disastrous fire which occurred at Sil 
in the early hours of a Sunday mornine. Als 
climbing three flights of burning stairs and row 
the inmates of the upper floors, he found his : 
escape cut off, and perished in the flamc:. 

Svot was an aristocrat in the world of des” 
animal of high pedigree. He was a familiar |: 
in the Silsden streets, for every day for over @ 

receding his death he was wont to trot oi | 
arm in the suburhs, carrying between his tc” 
little tin can in which he used to fetch halt: 
of cream for a sick woman living near bis hen. 


‘* Srlist.’? (See page 074.) 
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By LADBROKE BLACK. 


VOU CAN START 
JOHN FLAXMAN: A keen, hard-headed business + 


which of them is his son. 


A Romance of Lov 


TITS 


van, who has brousht up two boys from babs hood not knowing 
They are aow both over twenty, and work in their father's" office. 


THOMAS BARCLAY: The only man who can solve the 


a mote on his right arm. 


pleasure of Mr. Flaxman. 


DORA STRANG: A girl Peter has wronged and now hates. 


This one is his, Barclay’, neahew 
PETER and HENRY: The two men. Peter is industrious but crafty. 


fine fellow in every way, but does not like office work. 
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STORY WERE. 


Flaxman mystery. He knows that one of the tiwo men has 


He has the mole on his right arm. Elenry is a 
As a result of this, he is constantly incurring the dis- 


He has found her a position in Mr. Flaxman’s office. 


MARY LYON: A pretty girl, who has also been adopted by Mr. Flaxman. She loves Henry. 


Peter has just learnt, from the lips of Thomas Barclay, that the ma 


a with the mole on his right arm, is not 


Mr. Flaxman’s son. Rother than allow the news to leak out. for it will mean his disinheritanze, Peter steals £.700 from the 


oftice safe and, with this, bribes Barclay to go to America. 


Dora Strang eavesdrops and, to Peter's consternation, 


learns the truth. She assists him to fix the crime on to Henry, and he is ordered to leave home by Mr. Flaxman. 


For the Sake of 
Her Lover. 


WHEN Mary 
awoke the follow- 
ing morning the 
summer sun was 
streaming in at her 
open window. She 
glanced at the 
watch on the chair 
by her side. It 
was already half- 
past six, and at 
seven she had 

romised to meet 

enry by the lake 
that stood in the 
middle of the park, 
foc a  morning’s 
fishing. 

She knew noth- 
ing of the events 
of the night before, and as, half an hour later, she 
ran across the dewy grass to meet the man she loved. 
her heart was singing within her with happiness and 
the mere fact of living on such a splendid morning. 

She saw his figure a long way off, and she was struck 
by his attitude of dejection. He was standing with 
js hands in his pockets on the edge of the lake, 
looking moodily down into the water, His rod, 
basket, and landing-net were nowhere to be seen, 

‘Henry!’ she called, as she ran towards him. 
“You're surely not down in the dumps on such a 
morning as this?” . 

At the sound of her voice he turned, and with 
something like a pang of pain she saw his face. A 
subtle change seemed to have taken place in it ; the 
froshness, the boyishness seemed to have gone; the 
mouth was hard set, the chin more resolute—in some 
way or another it reminded her for the tirst time of 
John Flaxman’s face. 

‘Henry, whatever is the matter?” 

He took the little hand she held out to him, and 
drawing her to himself, kissed her before he answered 
her question. 

ee You haven't heard, 
hoarsely. 

“Heard what ?” 

“That I was turned’ out or the nexse last night, 
that I have been disowned and disinherited as a 
thicf.”’ 

She struggled from his arms 4s he uttered these 
words in a bitter tone, and stood a little way off 
looking at him, her face pale and tetror-stricken. 

“You, a thief!” she exclaimed. 

“Yes, that’s what Mr. Flaxman said last night,” 
he answered grimly. “The keys of the office safe 
Were missing. Mr. Flaxman and Peter went down 
specially last night to sce if anything were amiss. They 
found that seven hundred pounds in notes had been 
stolen.” 

“And they accused you?” 

“Mr. Flaxman searched my clothes and the keys 
of the safe were found in my waistcoat-pocket, though 
how they got there, Heaven alone knows, I suppose 
I must have picked them up by chance before I 
went out to play golf yesterday morning. Any- 
way, Mr. Flaxman thought that was good cnough 


Mary stood before Lis, one hand 


ontetrvetehed, head erect 


then, Mary?" he said 


Lowant a line to rhyme with “The young man whispered soft snd lore, 
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evidence, and he called me a thicf and told me to 
go. 

She was staring at him now with eves that flashed 
indignation. 

“You don’t believe I would do such a th 
Mary ?”’ he asked, after a pause. 

“You!” she exclaimed, and then with a little 
gesture of tenderness came to him and. putting her 
hand on his shoulders, looked up into his face. °° I 
know you can never be guilty of any mean act. I 
don't care what all the world might say, I know you 
could never be a thief.” 

Some of the old boyish look came back into his 
face as he answered her glance of trust and confidence 
with his eves. 

* There must be some terrible mistake,” she went on. 
“Tam sure uncle will realise this morning that he 
acted hastily. I know you think he’s a hard man, 
but he isn’t really, Henry, and am sure when I speak 
to him he will be only too ready to take back his words.” 

Henry shook his head and sighed. | He had formed 
a very different estimate of John Flaxman’s character. 
But Mary refused to be despondent and she allowed 
him to talk to her of his plans. of how he intended 
to get work and make his way for her sake, but in her 
heart she was confident that it necil not come to this, 
At cight o'clock she left him, telling him to wait hard by 
till she returned. John Flaxman always took a 
walk round the garden before breakfast anu she would 
speak to him at once. 

As she entercd the garden she met Peter, She 
would have avoided him but he caught sight of her 
and came quickly to her side. 

* Have you heard about what happened last nicht, 
Mary,” he said—‘ about poor old Henry, [mean 2” 

“Yes,” she answered simply. “Uve only this 
moment left him down by the lake.” 

For a moment a glint of passion appeared in Peter's 
austere features. In secret he was his foster-brot her's 
rival for Mary's hand—not that he loved her, though 
her warm young beauty attracted him strongly, but 
because she had wound her way intu John Flaxman's 
heart, and as his wife would prove another strong 
claim for the Flaxman fortune, 

“Ttis all some horrible mistake: [ did my best ; bat 
Henry was so hot-tempered, and thea the kevs.” 

He shrugged his shoulders as if to express his s 
of concern at the whole unfortunate chain of incidents. 

“Tm going to see uncle,” Mary rejoined. “He 
can't mean to do anything so criel. He was anziy 
with Henry last night, and that musi have made 
him act so hastily.” 

Peter shook his head. 

“Tm afraid it’s no use, Mary. You know what 
he is. Once he has made up his mind it is dificult 
to get him to change, And the kevs being found in 
Henry's pocket es 

His subtle insistence on this feature of the case 
roused Mary's anger, 

“Well, vou don’t mean to sav you think he is a 
thief-—that he stole those notes?" she asked hotly, 

“Of course not,” he replied hurriedly 5; you know 
I would stand by Henry through thick and thin. But, 
vou see, being discovered just at that momen it 
looked so awkward. Of course, Henry musi have put 
them in his pocket by mistake; but all the same, I 
should let the matter blow over fora bit. You might 
spoil all chance of bringing ahout a recom fliation by 
acting too hurriedly.” 

He was pricked with the thorns of anxicty lest 
Mary's influence should spoil his) skilfuliv planned 
plot. He knew the hold she had on Jolin Flaanin’s 
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affections, and that tbe oii man would do almost 


anything for her, Possibly he might even recall the 
sentence of banishment that he had passed on Henry. 

“I don't care!" Mary replied.“ Somebody's got 
to tell him that he has acted shamefully, and if you 
don't care to do it. I will.” 

As she spoke, she caught sight of John Flaxman on 
the terrace, and without giving Peter a chance cf 
saying anything more, she hurried off in his direction. 
The old man greeted her with a smile and held out 
his hand, but with her indignation hot in her heart, 
she refused to take it. 

“Unele!” she exclaimed, “what is the dreadful 
thing you have done with Henry ?” 

The old man’s face, that but a moment before had 
shown some signs of tenderness, changed to an 
expression of adamantine hardness. 

“IT can’t discuss that with you, my child. I have 
discovered certain things with regard to Henry, and 
it has been necessary for me to act. I can no longer 
regard him as a son of mine, if indeed ever he was 
my son, and in future | must ask you never to mention 
his name.” 

It was the first time he had ever spoken to her so 
imperiously ; but instead of his tone frightening her, 
it only served to nourish the warmth of her indignation. 

“It's a shame, uncle! That’s what it is. I've 
heard the whole story this morning from Henry 
himself. He would never steal your money, and as 
for the keys being found in his pocket, why, of course 
he must have picked them up by mistake and forgotten 
all about them.” 

John Flaxman made a movement as if to walk away, 
Tut she went quickly to his side and took his arm. 

“You can't do this cruel thing!” she pleaded 
desperately. ‘ All these years vou have brought 
him up as your son, and now you suddenly turn him 
off into the world penniless, just because you were out 
of temper with him.” 

Her words stirred John Flaxman. Like all men of 
his kind, he was firmly convinced that he acted always 
on good reasons and calm, logical deductions. ‘vo 
have it said that his action had been fostered by some 
defect in his own temper roused him to protest. 
Abruptly he entered into the discussion which he had 
already declared he would not hold. 

~ You speak without knowledge, Mary. 
act in haste, 


T never 
Doubiless Henry has been able to paint 
if in vour eves as the victim of oppression. Such 
mulation wonld be quite in keeping with his 
character, But T assure vou [ have been watching 
him closely for some time, and this is the climax to his 
idle and Ciscolute courses, It is perfectly clear that he 
stole the seven hundred pounds from the office safe.” 

“It is not true!” she retorted, with flashing eves ; 
“and even if it were true, what proof have you got 4 
Why. not the poorest and most friendless criminal 
would be punished like Chis on such evidence! You 
sav you acted with a calm, judicial mind ; but you 
didn't. vou didn’t, otherwise you would have waited 
until sume trace of the money could be found.” 

Never before hal anybody spoken to John Plasman 
in this manner. As he turned to her with lowerins 
brows, he could hardly credit bis sonses that he heard 
aright, or that this angry. defant girl could be the 
placid, couformable child that he hed grown to love. 

“You forget vourself, Mary.” he seid coldly. ° TE 
am serry to remind vou that it is not your place 
te speak to me in this manser. ft is unbecoming, 
and LI must forbid you to refer to the matter again.” 

Again he would have turned from her, but she clung 
fearlessly to his arm, moved by her desire to help the 
man she loved. Of womankind dohn Flaxman knew 
nothing, He had only dimly comprehended his wife, anil 
involuntarily he had taken her plecid, pliant tempera- 
ment as a type of her sex. He did not know the 
strength, determination, and courage which Jay bidden 
in the depths of Mary's character and were now set in 
motion by her love. 

* Do you think [ shall stand by and see this great 
injustice done, uncle, and never lift a hand or speak 
a word for the sake of the man L love? Yes, love.” 
she repeated as John Flasman Juoked at her quickly. 
“Vim not ashamed of it, and it is because Plove Lira 
that Ive come to ask vou to take back the cracl 
words you used and the unjust sentence you passed.” 

He was glancing at ler sternly from under his 
frowning brows, but she never inched nor did her 
sxe droop before his. 

*Lve done what L have done after calin consiuera- 
tion and T never change once T have acted.” 

*T know vou thiak that’s a virtus,” she answered 
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quickly ; “you think it’s a sign of strength of character 
—this consistency that you pride yourself on—but 
nearly always it is obstinacy, and in this case it is 
cruelty, sheer cruelty !”’ 

doln Flaxman was aghast. For the first time in his 
life the mirror of truth had been held up before his 
eves and he saw himself as he really was. And the 
person who had given him this revelation was a merc 
child of nineteen. He knew what ‘she said was the 
truth. He had acted hastily and in temper, but 
thongh he suddenly realised this, his anger and his sense 
of pride held him back from the confession. 

* IT cannot listen to any more of this, Mary ! ”’ he said. 
“You are forgetting yourself. What I have donc. 
I have done. There's no going back on it. This 
young-man has brought what has happencd on himsclf, 
and he must pay the price of his cvil courses. As to 
what you have said about your girlish feelings —those 
are of no importance, and will pass away with their 
unworthy object.” 

She had gone suddenly very pale, and there was a 
glint of cold i determination in her eyes that matched 
his own for resoluteness. 

**T love him, and I shall always love him, and if 
you persist in this injustice, I shall know how to act.” 

* What do you mean?” he asked, startled out of 
his intended reticence by the strangeness of her tone. 

“IT mean that I shall leave you. You have given 
me a home all these years—you have been as a father 
to me, and I am grateful to you; but I love Henry, 
and I won't stay another day under the roof where he 
has been so cruelly wronged. Unless you recall him, 
uncle, I shall leave your home as well.” 

A great anguish welled up in John Flaxman’s breast. 
He loved this girl as if she had been his own daughter, 
and the thought of a separation from her was like 
gall and wormwood to his heart. He would like to 
have argued with her, but again his pride, his stubborn 
will, the habit of believing his judgment infallible 
that had become deeply rooted in his nature during all 
these years of material success, kept him silent. 

** You are very foolish, Mary,” was all he said, “I 
cannot listen to such romantic heroics.” 

She stood before him, one hand outstretched, her head 
erect. 

* Either you take back the crucl words you've used 
to Henry and recall him to the pusition ho has always 
vccupied in this house, or I go. Choose!” 

He would have tempovise’ with her, tried to soften 
her resolve, but his stubborn pride would not 
permit it. 

“ [have nothing to adil to what I have alrea:ly said,” 
he replied. 

* Then I will go,” she answere 1. 


“You have often 


called me your daughter ; well, you shall lose a daughter 
as you have cast away a son.” 

As she uttered the words she turned anJ, walking 
with dignified carriage down the terrace, enterel the 
house, leaving John Flaxman standing there feeling as 
if his whole existence had suffered an cclips:. 


Murder! 


Ir was charac- 
teristic of John 
Flaxman that 
when Mary had 
left Marston Hall, 
he never allowed 
a mention of her 
name to pass his ff 
lips. The weeks 
and months went 
by and still he 
kept silent. To 
the outside world 
he seemed — the 
same cold, hard 
man who went 
about his business 
untroubled by any 
qualms of sd Peter placed the deadly port on 
pelenee,  ealtshcd the little table, 
with his own sense of rectitude. But in secret he 
lrooded over the separation from Mary. He would 
have liked to have known what she was doing, whether 
ske were well and happy, but his pride left. the 
question unspoken. Peter watching him closely, 
tea ees with a sense of uncasiness, that all was not 
right. 

Jobn Flaxman complained of slecplessness. He 
eent for a doctor, who prescribed a draught to be taken 
at night. These matters did not trouble Peter in 
themselves. He was concerned only for his own 
future. He had driven his rival from his path, but 
still he was no nearcr to the consummation he desired — 
the final recognition of himself as John Flaxman’s son. 
_. The old man’s illness troubled him only in so far as 
it filled his heart with a dread that the end might 
come before John Flaxman made a will in his favour. 
Without that will there opened up before him a long 
vista of expensive Iegal proceedings which might rob 
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him of the inheritance on which he bad sect his heart 
or compel him to divide it. 

At the coming of the winter ho was as far from 
achieving his object as ever, and he realised that he 
must take steps if the prize was not to clude his grasp. 
The old man’s state at health was far from good, and 
he racked his brains to think of some scheme by which 
he could finally destroy his rival's prospects. ‘ 

Though John Flaxman never spoke of Henry, rg oa 
championing of him had aroused grave doubts in his 
mind, and the mystcry that had haunted him for 
twenty-six years, as to the identity of the two young 
men that he had brought up as his sons, seemed now 
as obscure ag ever. 

Henry had obtained 9 position in a city office, and, 
spurred on by Mary, whom he éaw daily, was working 
hard and regularly. This information had been 
imparted to John Flaxman by a friend, and he had 
reccived the news with a non-committal grunt. 

Peter, who was ever probing into the sccret of his 
soul, realised that the confidence in his own judgment 
had been severcly shaken. To eliminate Henry 
completely there must be some scandal which would 
contirm the old man in his wavering conviction that 
Henry was not his son, 

To accomplish this purpose, Peter, after mature 
consideration, determined to employ the girl he had 
ruined. Dora Strang had left the office at his sug- 
gestion, and now lived alone on the allowance he 
made her, devoting herself entirely to her child. She 
was completcly under his influence, and it was a matter 
of little difficulty to persuade her to play the part 
he desired. 

On a cold February morning as John Flaxman sat 
moodily warming his hands over his library fire, a 
servant entere! and announced that a lady wished to 
speak to him. He looked up, irritated at the inter- 
ruption, and demanded the name of his visitor. 

* She wouldn't give any name, sir, but she said her 
business was most important and she must sce you,” 
the man replied. 

With a gesture of impatience, John Flaxman bade 
the servant admit the lady, and a few moments later, 
as he looked up with the sound of the door opening, 
he saw a girl with a waxen, doll-like face, crowned 
with an abundance of light fluffy hair, enter the room 
with a child in her arms. 

Joha Flaxman rose with grave courtesy from his seat. 

“What is it you want with me, madam?” he 
asked in evident surprise. 

The girl hesitated and flushed crimson. 

* IT have come to you, sir,” she answered timiily, 
“because I want justice. You are the only person that 
can help me.” 

Sho faltered as those stern grey eyes fixed themselves 
on her face. 

“Pray explain yourself. Never to my knowledge 
have I secn vou before, madam.” : 

“Twas employed as a typist in your office for some 
time, sir,” she answered falteringly. “I got into 
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see that proper provision is mado for you, and if. , 
take my advice, you will forget the scoundrel wh, 1 
ruined you.” 

When he was alone again, he went to the telepi, . . 
and rang up his solicitors. That evening when !..; 
returned from the office, the servant told him }:. 
Flaxman wished to sce him at once in the library. || 
found the old man crouching over the fire, his chi. ; 
flushed, and a sort of bitter,triumph in his eyes. 

“Come here, Peter, my son,” he said, and at 1}- 
unusual address Peter’s heart began to beat furinn-!: ; 
“T want you to read this.” : 

He held out a shect of paper, and as Peter hij. | 
at it, he could not suppress a start. It was .J.i, 
Flaxman’s last will and testament, and as he cov.) 
read it he saw that every penny the old man pos... | 
had been left to himself. 

“*T don’t know what to say, sir!" he said, Jon! 
up from his perusal. ‘‘ Your generosity to me—J dei, 
know what I’ve done to deserve it, but will you furzi- 
me if I say something. I know you've forbidden .. 
to mention his name, but I shouldn't fecl that 1 v..- 
acting honourably unless I reminded you of Henry. 

The flush on the old man’s cheeks deepened. 

“Don't mention that scoundrel’s name to nv!” 
he answered hotly. ‘ He is no son of mine. To-day 
I had conclusive proof that it was he who robbed th: 
safe. The poor child he has ruined has been here 
asking for my help. The estimate I formed of thi 
young blackguard’s character was the right one, am! 
it has pleased Providence to confirm my judgment 
before it is too late!” 

Peter made as if to utter a protest, but the old maa 
with an angry motion of his hand, bade him be siler:. 
Shortly afterwards he left the room to dress for dinne:. 
and over his hasty toilet he could have laughed alii 
at the success of his plan. Henry had been discreditc«i. 
and at last John Flaxman had definitely made over aii 
his property to himself. 

It was only over dinner that his feelings of triumpha: 
security received a check. For the first time since he: 
departure from the house, John Flaxman mention | 
Mary’s name. 

‘T should like vou to mention these facts to Mars.” 
he said ; “it may bring the girl to her senses. 1 have 
missed her not a little in the house, and you cen 
tell her from me that I shall be glad to welcome her 
home again.” 

Outwardly Petcr seemed pleased and gratified hy 
this announcement. He had the telephone number of 
the Hampstead boarding-house in which Mary wa 
staying, and he would ring her up, he said, and mal 
an appointment to see her that very evening. Bu! 
in his heart he was sorely troubled. Mary back in th: 
house championing Henry, as he knew she won!i, 
might lead to the discovery of the elaborate treanl. » 
he had practised, and then—— ; 

He glanced vindictively at the old man siti: 
sublimely unconscious at the end of tho table. ‘Ile 
will was made, and if only John Flaxman would ‘liv, 


trouble, and the man who ruined me used his influence | all the obstacles that crowded his path woul! b- 


to obtain work for me with your firm.” 

John Flaxman’s face was grave and expressionless. 

~T know nothing of this, In what way can I be 
of assistance to you, madam ?” 

Ske seemed for a time incapable of speech, but last 
as if with an efiort, she broke the silence. 

“Mr. Henry,” she faltered, ‘‘ he is the father of 
my child. He deceived me by @ pretended marriage, 
and now he has deserted me.’ 

_ For the tirst time John Flaxman displayed some 
interest. 

~ Pray sit down,” he said, motioning her to a chair. 
“You say Mr. Henry is the father of your child. 
What proof have you of this ?” 

“You can ask him, sir, he will not deny it. He 
pretended to marry me, calling himself Henry Mays- 
ticld, That was two years ago. Up to scven months 
ago he treated me well—J can’t say other than that, 
but since then he has deserted me. You have some 
influence over him, and I have come here to heg you 
tu use it so that he will make me an honest woman.” 

There were tears in her eyes—tears, not of grief, 
as he supposel, but of sheer nervous terror of the part 
she was playing. 

“You say he was good to you till seven months 
ago. You mean by that, I presume, that he gave 
you money ?” 

* Yes,’ she answered in a low voice. 

“Can you give me particulars of the sums he paid 
you? The last amount, for cxample.”’ 

She fidgeted nervously on her chair. 

* I know I was very foolish,” she replied. ‘“ He gave 
me a large sum of money. It was seven hundred 
pounds ; it was to last me for two years, and I lost it— 
it was in notes and it was.stolen from my lodgings, 
and he was very angry with me—and he has never 
come near me since.’ 

A flood of colour suffused John Flaxman’s face. He 
put out his hand and grasped the mantelpicce as if for 
support. 

Ne had been right, after all—Henry had robbed the 
safe of the money. Here was proof conclusive that his 
judgment, as always, was correct. 

“Give me your address and I will write to 


he said. ee 


“Meanwhile, here is ten pounds, wil 


removed. 

A wild, fierce resolve suddenly surged up in his by.cn, 
and as if to fortify that resolve, he drank more wie 
than usual. 

At the end of tho dinner he walked with the «!] 
man into the library. It was always John Flaxian : 
old-fashioned custom to take a glass of port aft! | 
coffee. Peter, bidding the servant not to troils 
returned to the dining-room to fetch it himasclf. '' 
the sidcboard was the sleeping-draught that i 
Flaxman took half an hour before retiring to ''- 
With a furtive glance towards the door to see tii 
nobody was watching him, Peter emptied nearly |i: 
whole of the contents into the wine-glass, and thin 
filled it up with port. 

It was a dose which would insure a sleep f° 
which there would be no awakening. 

He placed it on the little table by the side of Joh 
Flaxman’s chair, and then quietly left the room. He 
had already arranged his meeting with Mary |! 
telephone. As he step into the car that had Ii 
sent round by Mr. Flaxman’s orders, he told ih: 
chauffeur to drive to Hampstead. At Kill. 
however, he alighted, and bidding the man wait a‘ » 
neighbouring garage, stepped into a passing taxi. |: 
had another appointment in a small villa on the «: 
skirts of Hampstead before he could sce Mary. «' 
appointment which he knew it would be danger 
for him not to keep. 

Dora was waiting for him in the little passase *f 
the house, anxiously expecting his coming, and as +"! 
ay his footsteps sounded on ie gravel walk, she {i - 
open the door. Her face was radiant and happv, »'! 
as he looked at her, a sullen anger filled his soul as he 
realised what an incubus this woman was to him. | 

Something in his manner clouded Dora’s spirits. Wil 
the certain expectation of triumph, he was less caref:) 
than usual to play his part. He was distracted— he 
refused to see the child, and after ten minutes of rrs'- 
lessly pacing the sitting-room floor, he declared that 
he must go. She did not try to hinder him, but hel 
he looked into her face he would have seen broutins 
there a dark suspicion. ; 

Scarcely had he left the house than she crept silently 


(Continued at foot of next page.) 
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GREAT FOOTBALL SKILL 


OVER 


£500 


ALREADY WON. 


NO 
ENTRY 
FEE. 


CONTEST 


£250 


OFFERED THIS WEEK. 


Note the Closing Date, TUESDAY, DECEMBER 24th. 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO.—0n the entry form below you will fi 
port aay to Be played on Saturday, December 28th. aii ER AS See AEE 
ou have first of all to make yourself acquainted with the records and capabiliti h 
decide in each case which club you think will win. Then draw a line in ink tareagh the ots acted out se 
believe will lose. If, in your opinion, any of the matches will result in a draw, then leave in names of both teams. 


The clubs whose names we give are allin the English or 
Southern League, and to guide you in preparing your 
forecasts you would be well advised to keep a record of 
their matches before you. The names of the players in 
these teams can also be ascertained, if you don't already 
know them. 

‘There are many thousands of people so keenly interested 
in football that tho names and dvinys of nearly every 
prominent player are known to them, aud the matches in 
which they are engaged are of as much interest to them as 
the news in a daily paper is to the ordinary reader. 

These enthusiasts uire no assistance from us in 
exercising their skill in choosing which they think will be 
the victorious teams; but to others, uot conversant with 
the clubs and the players and their doings, we suggest that 
u handbook giving details of last secasou’s play will be very 
helpful. The competitor who will gain is not the reader 
who guesses haphazard, but the one who bases his forecast 
on his knowledge of the capabilities of the teams engaged. 

It must be clear, therefore, to you that it is necessary to 
exercise a considcrable amount of skill to gain the prize. 


y Gf § 4 


As a help and guide to the exercise of your 
Judgment, we recommend “Pearson's Football 
Annual,” price 3d. (or t free 4d. from the 
Publisher, 17 Henrietta Strect, London, W.C.), in 
which willbe found complete information regard- 
ing teams, records of play in past seasons, and 
results of corresponding League matches played 
fast season, all of which are of enormous assist- 
ance in marking your coupon. 


CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS 
MUST COMPLY. 


1. The names of the teams which you believe will lose 
must be crossed out. Where you forecast a draw 
don’t cross out either. 

Each entry form must bear the usual 

competitor in ink, Names and addrs 

typewritten or printed. 

8. Each competitor must give his or her real address, 
Unless this condition is complied with the competitor 
forfeits his or her right to a prize. 

4. When you have filled up the eutry form, cut it out 
and place it in an envelope addressed to the Editor of 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY, Henrictta Street, London, 
W.C. Mark your envelope ‘* Football No. 17” in 
the top left-hand corner, and utlix a ponny stamp. 
All attempts must arrive not later than tirst post 
Tuesday, December 24th. 


t2 


gnature of the 
s3 Imay Mot be 


5. Only one coupon may be sent by cach reader. 

6. The sum of £250 will be awarded to the competitor 
from whom the Editor receives an entry form bear- 
ing what proves to be the correct result. of all the 
matehes played. In the event of a tie this sum will 
be divided. " In the event of two or more matches not 
being played, the £250 will not be awarded. 

7. Should no competitor give the correct results of all 


the matches played, £25 will be awarded to the 
competitor who sends the entry form containing the 
greatest number of correct results. In the event of a 
tie this sum will be divided. 

8 The Editor of PEARSON'S WEEKLY will accept 
no responsibility in regard to the loss or non-delivery 
of any attempt submitted, and proof of posting will 
not ke accepted as proof of receipt. . 

9. The Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY does not 
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MY SON—OR A STRANGER'S ? (contd. from p. 653). | 
after him, a cloak thrown hastily over her shoulders | 
and a dark veil covering her face. | 

There were no cabs to be got in that neighbourhood, | 
and he hurried up the North End road across the 
Heath to the boarding-house where Mary was staying, 
all unconscious of the woman who was following him. 
He did not see her as, accompanied by Mary, who | 
preferred that her interview with Peter should take | 
place in the open air, he walked up the Spaniards 
Road and took a seat among the pines, There was a 
Lunch of furze-bushes hard by, and here Dora Strang, | 
her heart consumed by a fierce jealousy, lay hiddea, | 
listening to every et 

‘““Mr. Flaxman sent mo to ask you to come home, | 
Mary,” Peter said, when they had scated themsclycs 
side by side. 

Mary, thinking that the old man was prepared to | 
tolent’ towards Henry, questioned her companion 
cagerly, but the story that Pcter had to tell quickly 
brought disillusionment. Mr. Flaxman had disco vered | 
definite evidence which apparently could not Le! 


—For the five best lines I wilé give five Watches. Mark postcards 
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assume any responsibility for avy alterations that may 
be made in the fixtures given in the entry form. 

10. N 0 correspondence will be entered iato in connection 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 

11. The published decision is final, and competitors may 
enter on this understanding only. 

12, No coupon bearing an address in Scotland will be 
eligible for this competition. 


Cut Out Coupon and Post to Us Unfolded. 


Pearson's Footbali Contest 


No. 17. 
Matches to be played on Saturday, Dec. 28th 


Cross out which you consider will be the losing club, For 
a draw don’t cross out either. 


Manchester City vw Manchester United 
Bradford City wv Aston Villa 

Chelsea v Bolton Wanderers 
Woolwich Arsenal v Liverpoo! 
Sunderland v Newcastle United 
Blackpool wv Hull City 

Bristol City v Wolverhampton Wan. 
Clapton Orient v Preston North End 
Clossop v Burnley 

Crimsby Town v Bury 

Norwich City v Queen's Park Rangers 
Southampton v Millwall Athietic 
Crystal Palace v Swindon Town 
Watford v Exeter City 

Stoke v Brighton & Hove A. 
Merthyr Town v Portsmouth 


The above matches take place on the ground 
of the first-enamed club. 


I agree to abide by the decision published in 
** Pearson’s Weekly” and to accept it as final,and 
Tenter only on this understanding, and I agree to 
abide by the conditions printed in ‘’ Pearson’s 
Weekly.” 


Signature seeceecercssseeeseees 


ON ew 
RESULT OF FOOTBALL CONTEST NO. 13, 
Matches played on Saturday, Nov. 30th. 

In this contest the prize of £25 has been divided by 
the following ten competitors, who ha leach three errors on 
their entry forms. Two matches, Hutl v. Barnsley, and 
Stockport v. Leicester Fosse, did not take plies, and they 
have not been counted in the cor : 

H. Laycock, 30 Granville Terrace, Guisolvy, Leeds ; T. 
Bowler, 61 Mason St., Sutton-in-Asiticld, Notts; F. Read, 
4 Gladstone Mews, Woodbine Grove, Penge; C. Cuff, 25 
Mirkham ‘Terrace, Port Talbot, Glam; J. W. Glover, 
199 Manchester Rd., Cubit Town, EL. ; J. Gale, 14 Summers 
St., Even Swindon, Wilts; W. May, 15 Pinbrook Cottages, 
Pinhoe, Exeter; J. Hays, 17 Virginia St., Southport ; W. 
Thomas, 4 Turberville Rd., Porth, Glam; Mrs, Dunford, 
87 Elmwood St., Fishergate, Yorks. 


refuted, that Henry had taken the seven hundred 
pounds, Purposely Peter did not mention the fact of 
Dora's visit. 

“T don't belicve a word of it,’ replied Mary hotly ; 
“and you can tell uncle I will never return to bis 
house until he has done justice to Henry.” 

She looked very beautiful, sitting there in the 
moonlight among the pine-trees, and his close 
proximity to her fired Peter's hot blood, making him 
forect his usual caution. 

“He wants you so much to come back, Mary!” 
he pleaded. ‘And this evidence against Henry, I'm 
sorry to say it's conclusive. Bosides, I want you to 
come back as well.” 

“You!” she exclaimed in astonisiment. ‘ What 
do vou mean 7” 

“You know what T mean.” he answered, trying 
to take her hand. ‘ Mary, I love you. T want you 
tobe my wife. It is impos=i le that vou can love Henry 
after what has happened—aftcr what has been proved 1” 

She drew acreell away from bis gri-p and sprang to 
her feet. 


f FOOTER FACTS AND FANCIES, 3 


INTERESTING ITEMS ABOUT CHRISTMAS 
WEEK FIXTURES. 


It has become quite a maxim that clubs which 
do badly before Christmas fare much better afterwards, 
and vice-versa. Besides the worries of the English 
Cup are soon upon us after Christmas, and divided 
ambitions often lead to the undoing of promising 
teams. Londoners hope that the maxim will this 
season prove true, and that the Mctropolitan clubs 
if they are to avoid the abyss of the Second Division 
will soon begin to improve upon the lowly position 
that they now hold in the League table. 

That somo sensational scores will be run up goes 
without saying, and no doubt Oldham Athletic are 
wondering what the fates havo in store for them on 
Boxing Day when they encounter, tho “ Villans ”’ at 
Villa Park. The “ Latics” have a stiff engagement or. 
Christmas er at Oldham, with Liverpool, whils 
Aston Villa will be resting, and it will surprise no on. 
if a good score is made by the latter. For, with the 
exception of Bolton Wanderers, they are the only team 
in the threo principal leagues who are not playing 
footer on Christmas Day. 

Tho matches during Christmas week entail a tre- 
mendous amount of railway travelling at a time when 
traffic is somewhat disorganised. It is a well-known 
fact that the professional footballer hates long train 
journeys, and when he is reviled for upsets of form 
at this season of the year wo shoukl not forget all 
the discomforts he has to put up with. 


Five Matches in Seven Days. 

Newcastle United meet Sheffield United at Newcastlo 
onChristmas Day ; on Boxing Day they go to Liverpoc 
to meet the Anficlders ; on the 28th they are duc at 
Sunderland ; on the following Monday they go to 
Sheftield to mect the United ; and on the Wednesday 
they play Liverpool again, but at St. James’ Park. 

Some clubs are harder hit than others as regards 
the amount of travelling to be done and the number of 
matches to be played. For instance, this year New- 
castle United will train about 500 miles ; but Sheffield 
United, who play the same number of games as 
Newcastle, will only travel about 300 miles. Both 
these clubs, however, are better off than the Metro- 
politan teams, for the ‘Spurs will require to travel 
about 700 miles and Woolwich Arsenal about 800 
miles, although they both only engage in two away 
matches. 

On the other hand, Birmingham City and Leeds City 
have threo successive home matches, starting on 
Christmas Day, and are not away till they visit Bury 
and Blackpool respectively on New Years Day. 
Truly their luck is in! 

Lancashire's Field Days. 


There is one curious point about the Chrisimas 
Day fixturo list this year. There are eleven Lancashire 
clubs in the First and Second Divisions of the League, 
and Manchester United is the only team who has te 
travel outside the County Palatine to tind opponents. 
There will be some typical battles in Cottonopolis 
this Yule-tide, which will attract immense crowds if 
the weather is at all favourable. 


Things to Remember. 

In estimating tho results of matches in Coupon 
No. 17, readers should carefully note the teams that 
have a lot of travelling to do. Also noticing thio 
fact that some clubs are much better off than others 
in regard to the number of reserve players. 

Readers should consult “Pearson's Football 
Annual” for the results of corresponding matchos 
last year. ‘hey will also find many useful little 
hints in the booklet which have already been of 
much sorvice in assisting readers to win a number 
of Football Competition Prizes. 
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“How dare you say such things to me!" sho 
exclaimed. ‘I believe you have becn playing a mean 
and treacherous part, and [ never—never want to see 
you again!” 

She turned as she spoke and ran quickly towards tho 
lighted roadway, leaving him sitting there alone on the 
seat, sore and angry with himself. 

It was nearly midnight when he reached Marston 
Hall. Mr. Flaxman was in the library, the servant 
said. As he entercd the room and closed the dvvr, a 
strange silence seemed to pervade the place. 

“Mr. Flaxman?” he called in a low voice. 

As he uttered the words there was a sudden moves 
ment in the chair, followed by a crash of glass 

“Oh, is that you, Peter, my boy % f must havo 
been asleep since you went out.” 

But Peter did not reply. He was staring fixedly, 
as if in an hypnotic trance, at the broken «lass in the 


| grate and at the little crimson stream that stained 


| 
| 


the rug. John Flaxman, after all, had never touched 
the drugged wine. 
(To be concluded next week.) 


“Ananias.” (See prse 674.) 
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NEVER 
before in 
the history 
of the world 
has any 
child at- 
tained to 
anything 
even re- 
motcly approaching the penularity of little three- 
year-old Buster Johnson. 

In far-away Tékio the Jap boys and girls, to 
say nothing of their elders, have laughed at his 
antics in the comic parts, applauded his really 
clever acting in the serions scenes. 

Pekin knows him well, and Paris, and London, 
and New York. In fact there is no cily or town 
of importance anywhere on the globe whose in- 
habitants are unfamiliar with him. 

The son of a cinema man, Buster can lay claim 
to be the first photo-player to have been ‘ born 
in the profession.” As a baby in long clothes he 
was filmed in a ‘“ domestic interior’ scene, and 
when only two years old he started working 
for tho Lobin Company at a regular weckly 
wage. 


“*Star’’ Kiddie Everywhere. 


Many children are employed in the various 
Lubin stock companies, but Buster is always the 
“star” kiddie. He plays girl's or boy’s parts with 
equal intelligence, and the more mischief required 
in the rdle the better he likes it. 

Ho is an unusually handsome blonde, sturdily 
built, yet as lithe and graceful in his movements 
as a fawn. Women fall in love with him on sight, 
and there have been well-nigh innumerable offers 


EVERYBODY’S GOLFING 
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Kings and. Queens 


Ce) 
Cinema 


A Series Which Will Appeal to Ail Lovers of Picture Palaces 
MASTER ROSWELL (“Buster '’) JOHNSON. 


to adopt him on the part of wealthy lady patrons 
of picture shows. 

Bustcr, howcver, has no desire to forsake the 
cinema stage. On the contrary, he thoroughly 
enjoys acting before the camera, whether as a 
cowboy, Indian chief, or in the less exciting, but 
equally pleasant, réle of lover and protector to 
little four-year-old Henrietta O'Beck, the “ leading 
lady ” of the troupe of child artistes to which he 
is attached. 

This company of stars from the nursery 
numbers twelve performers in all, their ages ranging 
from three years up to ten, and between them they 
can and do stage complete dramas of any type 
desired. The children are under the special care 
of Mr. Joseph Smiley, one of the Lubin directors, 
who has many good stories to relate of their 
escapades, 

A Riot Caused by Peppermint Rock. 

On one occasion, for example, when the youngsters 
had been made-up for a cowboy and Indian play, 
there was a tremendous disturbance in the big 
dressing-room where they were together awaiting 
their calls. Mr. Smiley rushed in to investigate, 
and found a battle royal in progress. Buster was 
at grips with Master Brooks McCloskey, aged five, 
who is the “heavy villain” of the troupe; 
Henrietta O’Beck and another child-actress were 
rolling over each other on the floor, hair-pulling 
and scratching; and all the others W®te more or 
Jess mixed up in the fray. 

When Mr. Smiley called a truce, and sought to 
discover how the trouble originated, he found that 
there was no remantic explanation of the sudden 
uprising of red man against white. The youngsters 
were merely fighting for the possession of several 
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big sticks of permint rock, which some arde 
but unwise ales had thrust through we 
dressing-room window. : 

Another funny story shows Buster in a somewhat 
more amiable light. The incident happened jn 
the Lubin Studio not long ago. To understand 
the joke it must be stated that the structurc, wit), 
the exception of one brick wall, is made entirely 
of glass and steel. It is upwards of a hundred fect 
high, and as big as a first-class theatre. Alsi, 
there are many swinging windows, which are often 
open, and scores of sparrows fly in and gossip on 
the rods that support the arched roof. 

Spoilt by the Sparrows. 

These sparrows are a source of endless interst 
and delight to Buster, who is in the habit of brinzins 
them daily feeds of rice. One day a scene was 
being rehcarsed in which he played the part «ot 
ministering angel to a bereaved mother, who is 
seen grieving for her dead child. All went we!) 
until Buster entered, and knelt to throw his little 
arms round the sorrowing woman’s neck. Then 
down swooped a whole flock of sparrows, and 
strutted expectantly round the carpet, waiting fur 
their usual ration of rice. Of course the picture 
was spoilt, and had to be taken over again, but no 
one had the heart to seriously chide the innocet 
author of the mishap. 

By the way, Master Johnson has had a photo. 
pay named after him. It is called ‘ Busicr’s 

ream,” he, of course, taking the principal 
part. 

He goes to bed late one night after a hig “fecd” 
of roast chicken, plum pudding, and iced jelly. and 
in the nightmare he experiences all these adyen- 
tures that children love to day-dream about - 
rescuing beautiful maidens from pirate chicts, 
meeting villains in single combat and defeating 
them, and all that sort of thing. 

“T wish I could do it all really!” exclaimed 
Buster wistfully, after the last of the reliear~.l: 
were finished ; “Sit would be so mucu nicer than 
dreaming, you know.” 

(Next week: Mr. G. M. Anderson, the man w'o 
acts in all the Cow-boy Dramas.) 


_—_—o. 


NOW. 


“Golf for all” is the motto of our American cousins. Courses are springing up like mushrooms, and the workers as well as the wealthy indulge 
in the game at all hours of the day. Our cartoonist believes that the craze will spread to England. 


*Yus BILL, I JesT 
SLICED THE BALL 


LIKE THIS-— 


fi NAYVY ENTHUSIASTS WOULD BE 
i PRACTISING STROKES DURING 
1 ROAD MENDING a 


*gorRY I'M LATE! sae y 
T 1 COULON'T) [4 Uy 
Wer OUT OF THE LAST iy 
BUNKER / 


x — > 
——./BE SEEN HAVING AN 
EARLY ROUND BEFORE WORK 


4 WHILST THE FIRST BUNKER MIGHT 
A CAUSE CONGESTION AMONGST 
jy AMATEURS ON BUSY DAYS 


Upp Up 
Cpa ddccdadddccdudaddadadaaddidcica aaa MrT TT aanemZzc=.NNQanQnnncxccaeaEEnanlnnn. aca 


Can you tell me wnat is the difference between a lady’s fashionable hat and the ace of hearts? 0S 
t 


i) = con 
f Rhian 
WHILST EVEN GANDW!ICH-MEN yy 
A\ COULD PERFECT THEMSELVES IN 
A} GETTING OUT OF BUNKERS 
ni i Wy on M N 


“DEAR, DEAR! 
HAVE YOU SEEN 
A DOCTOR ,, } 
ABOUT IT 2 /). 
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y “FINALLY TRAMPS WOULD PROB- 
YAABLY BE BITTEN BY THE CRAZE. 
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Dead Man's Grip 


By the Authors of “Driven from Home,” “The Sale of a Soul,” etc., etc. 


PICK UP THE THREADS HERE. 


ROBERT KIRKE is a strange, secretive man, who 
is dying of consumption and loose living. 
The day after his doctor's verdict that he has 
only three months to live, he secretly marries 

JOAN LESTER, a pretty shop-girl employed by the big 
Oxford Street draper, Benjamin Blenkington. 
A few hours after the ceremony, Joan lcarns 
that her husband has a mistress and child. Almost 
heart-broken, she Icaves him for ever. Robert 
Kirke, roalising that he has lost his wife, vows that 
no one else shall ever possess her. He is to dio 
in a few months. If Joan knows he is dead she 
will be free to marry again. Therefore, she 
shall never know of his death. To provide a 
cause for his disappearance, he calls on 

HESKETH BRAND, a bad lot, who is pressed for money, 
suggests that if he cares to rob vld Joseph Lesier, 
Joan's father, of the moncy he has hoarded in the 
house, he (Kirke) will give Brand a signed con- 
fession of the theft to leave behind. Brand 
agrees. A few days later Kirke commits suicide 
by drowning himself. His body is never 
recovered, and only his mother, 

BEBORAH KIRKE, to whom he cntrusts a number of 
Ictters and documents, mostly addressed to 
Joan, with instructions to post them at regular 
intervals, knows of his revenge. Three months 
after Robett’s disappearance Mrs. Kirke reccives 
a solicitor's letter to the effect that Robert is the 
heir to a large fortune. In the event ot his death 
the money is to go to his wife. By fair means 
or foul, Deborah decides to obtain the fortune. 
As if to assist her to carry out her scheme, 

JOHN KIRKE, Robert's twin brother returns home 
from Australia on the day she receives the Ictter. 
John is a ne'cr-do-well, but though his mother 
despises him, she decides that he must, in future, 
be “ Robert.” On this day, tov, old Joseph 
Lester is brutally murdered. 

RACHEL STRODE, Roberta inistress, docs not know 
of her lover's death, and believes that he has 
killed Joan’s father as an act of revenge. Calling 
on Mrs. Kirke, with the intention of denouncing 
him to the police, she scvs John. and learns 
not only that John is posing as Robert, but that 


he will acquire Robert's fortune. In a flash sho 
secs her great chance. She corners Mrs. Kirke, 
and the price of her silence is that she be 
allowed to capture John’s love. Deborah is 
forced to agree, and the great struggle for John 
begins betwecn the two women. 

OLIVE STRODE, Rachel and Robert's child, carried a 
note on the afternoon of Mr. Lester's murder from 
Lester to Hesketh Brand. Naturally Brand docs 
not wish it known that ho returned to Lester's 
house with the chill. He finds an opportunity 
of talking to Olive alone and discovers that she 
had seen him coming out of the room in which the 
murder took piace. In order to insite her silence 
he terrifics het into a proinise not to revea! this fact 
to anyone, and buys her a Bible in which he writes 
on the fly-leaf the words : * ‘Thou, God, seest me.” 

H Later on, Brand gets Joan into his vile clutches 

by lying to her that he holds a letter from 

Robert Kirke to Mr. Lester, whieh threatens to 

take the old man’s life. He promises to hand it 

over to the police, thus saving Philip's life, if 

Joan will live with him. Joan asks fur time. 

| PHILIP DERWENT, a buycrat Blenkington’s, is deeply 
in love with Joan. Joan returns his love, but still 
believes herself to be Robert's wife. On the day 
of her father’s murder Philip called on Mr. Lester, 
and when questioned by the polico as to his 
whereabouts at the time of the tragedy, his 
answers are unsatisfactory. Gonieueale he 
is charged with the murder. 

THOMAS CHRISTIAN JEPHSON, is Benjamin 
Blenkington’s secretary. His chief characteristic 
is a love cf crime investigation, and he is 
endeavouring to discover who murdered Mr. Lester. 
So far he has found out that on the after 
noon of the tragedy Philip Derwcnt, disguised, 
took a blackmailing Ietter from Joseph Lester 
to Benjamin Blenkinglon. Derwent, of course, can 
prove an alibi if his employer will only admit 
this meeting. Mr. Blenkington, when questioned 
by Derwent, denies it. On one occasion, too, 
Jephson notices that tho second button from 
the top of Brand's overcoat is missing. A button 
of a similar kind was found by the housekeeper in 
the room where old Joseph Lester was murdered 
and given to Jephson. 


Philip Derwent is sent for trial. At the close of 
the proceedings Jephson returns to his employer 
and gives him a concise summary of the case. While 
talking he notices that Mr. Blenkington scems 
very perturbed at some of the evidence, and that he 
absently toys with a small box on his des« with tho 
initials ‘‘C. W." carved on the lid. Later on, when 
Jephson calls on Joan, he assists her to go threugh 
some papers which belonged to Mr. Lester. 

The papers are in a little rosewood desk. Amongst 
afew odd things Jephson finds a scrap of rough cloth, 
Stitched upon it is a badge containing the number 
“G, 221, 1,” and pinned to the reverse side of it a 
piece of blue offivial-looking papcr containing tho 
name “Caleb Wrench.” 

Jephson’s cyes grow sleepy. Then he fingers the 
cloth, and, as he suspects, he finds that a broad arrow 
is woven into it. 

* * a * 

When Hesketh Brend learns that “ Robert” has 
returne! to London he commences a campaign of 
blackmail. 

Their first meeting thes place in a café and, by 
showing John the confession signet * Robert Kirke,” 
he obtains £30. 

His next move is to capture Joan, bit here he is 
foiled by Jophson, who avsures Joan t! ie has some 
valuable evidence which will free her lover at the 
forthcoming trial. 

On the first day of the great tris! Joan undergoes 
a pitiless cross-cxaminction in the witness-box. Tho 
climax is reached when the prosccating counsel, 
a bully, pointedly as‘: : 

* Do T understand that the prisoner called on your 
father on the afternoon of the murder to tell him for 
the first time that he wished to marry you 7” 

“Yes,” says Joan, 

“ And from what vou know of your father’s feelings 
in the matter you think it probably that he refused 
his consent 1” 

* Yes.” 

“In other words, your father was the obstacle 
—the sole obstacle—between the prisoncr and the 
woman he wished to marry ?” 

Joan gasps. ‘I'he crucl words, the triumph in tho 
face of her torturer shows that he has made the point 
he wishes to make. 


The Great Trial. 

As the prosecuting counsel ex- 
tracted from Joan the damning 
evidenco that Mr. Lester was the 
only obstacle between her and Philip 
Derwent’s engagement, he felt that 
he had twisted the witness round his 
fingers in his very best style; fora 
moment he idly turned over some 
papers on the dusk in front of him. 
Then suddenly he raised his head, 
fixed his gaze on the girl before 
pm, and tired a final question at 

er: 

“Have you ever been engage] befure 2?” 

Could she stand the torture :auch longer? Joan 
felt the court swaying befure her. The sea of faces 
vanished, and in its place she secined to fecl the eyes 
of Robert Kirke upon her. She remembered his ficree 
love-making—how he had tol her that marriage with 
her was the only way of saving hisJife. She lived again 
through their bricf, secret engagement, the marriaze 
ceremony at the revistrar’s, and the horror tit 
confronted her, a new-made bride, upoa the threshold 
of her married life. 

And still the court was waiting for her answer. The 
truth she dare not tell—too much might be dragged out 
of her—the name of the man, how long ago it was, even 
tho dreadful fact of her secret marriage to Robert 
Kirke. She must lio. Perhaps—-perhaps God would 
forgive her. 

She pulled herself together, and gave her answer: 

* No.” 

Judge and jury, counsel anl public, evca Philip 
Derwent in the dock, attributed her hesitation to 
faintness under the strain of her terrible ordeal — 
all except one. Thomas Christian Jephson, in his 
quiet backwater, seemed to read her thoughts. Hero, 
he felt, was one more mystery that titted somehow 
into the strange and complex puzzle he ha set himself 
to piece tomothew. 

Who had been her former lover? Bienkington— 
& man old enough to bo her fatacr—Jephson remem- 
bered that he had shown a strange intercst in Joan 
lately? Or Hesketh Brand—ho seemed to have 
some strange power over the girl? Certa‘nly Hesketh 
Brand loved her—and had tried to lure her to her 
ruin. 

_ So far his musings went; they were cut short for 
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the present by the rising of Philip's counsel to cross- 
examine the last witness. 

“Just two or three questions, Miss Lester,” he 
said courteously, in his low musical voice. ‘‘ [ shan't 
detain you long. So far as you know, had your 
father and the prisoner ever hat words ?” 

“ Never.” 

“When your father referred to the prisoner, did 
he do so in a friendly or unfriendly way 7” 

“Hoe did not mention him often, but when he did 
it was in a friendly way.” 

“ Thank you, that is all.” 

As Joan stepped from the witness-hox to the floor 
of the court and walked bravely to the sert that had 
been kept for her, she hid to pass the dock, As she 
did so she glanced up. Philip was st vn ding, erect and 
proud, a little pate, but with wnlumtet eves He 
looked down at her, and in his eyes wos such a louk 
of love and faith that it brought tors to her own — 
hitter tears that seemed to come siraisht from her 
tortured heart. Philip loved her, tris ether. Would 
he love her and trast her so blind!y ff /¢ doer all? 

Mrs. Cox was the next witness erie lL She looked 
a strangely out-of-place figure in her aaciont Lonact, 
trimmed for the occasion with new ciaps 
answered to her name aud took the oath, curtseying 
' spasrnodically at fro yuent intervals. ; 

Mephistopheles, K.C., had sa el the witness 
up swiftly. When he addressed her it was ina friendly, 
colloquial tone, quite ditereat from that he had 
employed before. 

* Now, Mrs. Cox,” he said confidentially, ‘ we want 
you to help us to get an idea of exactly what was going 
on at Mr. Lester's hoase on the afeeraoon of the murder. 
You were in all the tae, [ believe +” 

£0 was, sits” 

“Now will you tell us who calle at the house 
during the afternoon 

“Well, sir, first there was the plaiatif®, and then the 
little girl Olive wot comes to sve Miss Joan.” 

“Tho plaiatiif! You mean Philip Derwent, the 
prisoner, L suppose ?” . 

Mrs. Cox looked abashed at her mistake, and curt- 
seved violently by way of apology. 

“Well, first the prisoner came, and tho little girl 
Olive. Now what time did the prisoner call 7” 

“ He come in one of them taxi-crabs a quarter past 
three by the kitchen clock, which is tive minutes fast.” 

“So the prisoner arrived at ten’minutes past three, 
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Mra. Cox, and apparently, having taken a taxi-cab 
was ina hurry. Did you sce him when he left 7” 

* T didn't acsherally sce him, sir, but I heared him 
talking to Mr. Lester on the doorstep as pleasant ag 
could be.” 

‘** Did he seem in a hurry then ?”” 

“ No, sir, not that I noticed.” 

“So that when Mr. Lester parted from the prisoner 
in your presence he was alive and well?” 

* Yes, sir, he was.” 

“And what did you do when the prisoner had 
gone?” 

“Twent back to the kitching and put on the kettle 
to make myself a cup of tea.” 

“And LT suppose vou had vour cup of tea com. 
fortably, Mrs. Cox. ond didit hurry vourself over it ¢ 
Hlow long, now. do yourstppe ce it was before wow werk 
up-tairs again 77 

“EOomisht have Leen ‘arf-pest four ora littl: more, 
sir, Twenttoseeif Mr. Lester was ready der his Gea, and 
there “e was a-lying oa the floor with his ead cut open.” 

“And what did vou do then, Mra Cox 27 

© DT shruck, sir, and ran out inty the street and told 
a policeman.” 

Now, fies. Coy. you were in the kitchen at the 
back of the house trom 3.50 to 4.30 or a little past. 
During that time Mr. Lester was murdered. Did 
you hear no one enter the house % 

“Olive, she come down into the kilching for a 
minuis, and then went upstairs again, but 1 carn’t 
say what time, She was always in and cut, I 
suppose Mr. Lesicy let erin. TP didn’t arst her.” 

* You heard no one cise enter the house ”” 

“No, sit.” 

“Are you sure, when you saw Mr. Lester talking 
tu the prisoner on the doorstep, that the prisoner did 
nut come back into the house 1” 

* Lam, sir, because Esco Mr. Lester shut the door.” 

Counsel paused for a moment in his fire of quesuicns, 
This witness was holding her own uncoinouly well. 
He fixed his beady eyes upon her ard addressed hee 
in an altered voice : 

* Now, Mrs. Cox,” he said sternly, “ give me your 
attention for a moment, please. Lo wish to ask a 
question on another metter, Inspector ‘Thomas 
made an inquiry of you on the afternoon of the murder, 
He asked if Mr. Lester had bad any callers, Do you 
remember that /~ 

A look of alarm had come over Mrs. Cox's face at 
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the altered tone of her questioner, and she seemed 
unable to reply. 

‘“* Do you remember that?” 

“Yes,” she admitted at length. 

“Inspector Thomas asked you if Mr. Lester had had 
any callers. What did you tell him?” 

**T made a mistake,” said Mrs. Cox sullenly. 

** How did you come to make that mistake ?” 

** J—I forgot, sir.” 

“Mrs. Cox, you are on your oath, At 3.15 you 
admitted the prisoner to the houss. At 3.39 you saw 
him leave. You say that at 4.30 you had forgotten 
he had been there at all. D2 you expect us to believe 
that?” 

No answer. 

“Como, Mrs Cos, tell us the whole truth. You 
have nothing to fear. Why did you go out of your 
way to deccive Inspector ‘Thomas ? Come, tell me 
that.” 

Mrs. Cox by this time was on the verge ot tears. 

“T don't like,” she sobbed. 

“ Was it because you suspected that he had murdered 
Mr. Lester?” 

“No, that it wasn't, sir. But Miss Joan, she cried 
and took on so, and she begz-.1 and prayed me to say 
Mr. Derwent never came near.” 

There was a tense silence in court. Mrs. Cox had 
tuld the truth at last. The jury exchanged horrifie:| 
glances; only the prisoner in the dock gave no sign, 
except that tho finger nails of his clenched hands bit 
deep into the palms. Counsel 
for the defence did not cross- 
examine—a_ strange decision, 
which again causcd much ad- 
verse comment among those who 
thought they knew. 

The man who did know smiled 
slowly to himself in his quiet 
corner. 

The figure of the old house- 
keeper with its nodding bonnet 
left the witness box, unaware cf 
the havoc she had wrought, and 
made way for the next witness— 
Hesketh Brand. 

At first sight ho is a fine 
figure of a man—tall, well made, 
and upright, but a close observer 
would read deceit in the smell 
pig-like eyes and cruelty in the 
thin lips. The jury, however, 
were not chosen for thcir power 
of judging character, and cn 
them Hesketh Brand makes a 
good impression. 

** Now, Mr. Brand,” says coun- 
sel for the prosccution, after the 
witness has been sworn, ‘* will 
you tell us how you camo to be 
at Mr. Lester's house on the 
fatal afternoon ?” 

“It was in consequence of a 
note from him. Iwas out when 
it arrived. As scon as I got 
Lack I went round to Burney 
Street and found Mr. Lester 
dead ” 

“Can you tell us at what 4 
timo the note was delivered ?” 

“TI have made inquiries and 
find that it was between half-past 
three and four.” 

** How far is your house from 
Burncy Street ?” 

* About four minutes’ walk.” 

“So that there would have 
becn time for Mr. Lester to 
write the note and send it 
round to you after the prisoner left him at 3.30?” 

* Oh, yes.” 

“At what time did the note actually come into 
your hands 7?” 

* About five o'clock.” 

“ And in consejuence of what you read in it you 
immediately went round to Burney Street?” 

Yes,” 

“Can you tell us what was ic the note ?” 

“Not the exact words. I tore the note up as soon 
as I had read it, as it did not seem important at the 
time. It was from Mr. Lester, in his own writing, 
asking me to como round at once to sce him ‘on a 
matter of urgent importance.’ ’ 

“Had yon then any idca what the ‘ matter of 
urgent importance ’ wes ?” 
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questions. 


** Havo you now ¢” 

For the first time Brand hesitated before replying. 

“I have my suspicions as to what it was,” he said 
at last with feigned reluctance. 

** And what are your suspicions ? ” 

ped Philip's counsel was upon his feet. 

“In hardly object to that question, my lord,” 
he observed drily. 

The judgo upheld the objection, but the black- 
browed counsel for the Crown was not defeated yet. 

‘J will put my question in another form then,” he 
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sail, hardly troubling to cunzsl a sieer. When | 
did thes? suspicions first come into your mind, Mr. 
Brand ?” 

Again the cleverly feigned reluctance on the part 
of the witness. 

* Waea I heard that Philip Derwent had been at 
Me. Lester's house that afternoon,” he sid presently 
in a low voice, as if the words were being dragged 
from him against his will. 

Mephistopheles, K.C., sit down abruptly. He | 
knew when to let well alone. Hes'seth Brand had | 
hammered home another nail in the prisoner's coffin. 

Ho was already turning to leave tie witness box, 
a covert look of sitisfaction or his smuz face, when | 
he was waved back by the prisoner's counsel. . 

“Ono moment, Mr. Brant. I have a few questions | 
to ask you. Was Mr. Lesier an intimate friend of | 
yours?” 

“Hardly that, but we knew cach other pretty 
well.” 

* You have been at his house a good deal ?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“ What tastes had you in common?” 

Hesketh Brand did not know what the young | 
counsel was aiming at, but somehow he felt less 
comfortable than be had done while prosccuting | 
counsel was questioning him. H 

“T can't say that we had many tastes in 
common,” he replied, with a forced s-nile. i 

“Tsee. Yet though you did not consider Mr. Lester 
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an intimate frien, and though you had no tastes in 
common, you were a frequent visitor at his house. 
Are you suro that Miss Lester was not the attraction ?”” 

Hesketh Brand hesitated—but this time his hesi- 
tation was not feigned. 

“I admit that I admired Miss Lester, if that’s 
what you mean,” he said sullenly. 

“Nothing to be ashamed of in that, Mr. Brand. 
Am I to take it that Miss Lester did not reciprocate 
your—admiration ? ” 

‘There was a sarcastic note in the young counsel's ; 

| silky voice that was fast making Bran furious, but a 
, sudden inspiration flashed into his mint. 

“I don’t think Tam called upon to answer that 
question,” he said, with an effort at dignity. ‘‘ But 
Vil tell you this, Less than a week before he was | 
murdered Mr. Lester told me that it was his dearest | 
wish that I should marry his daughter.” 

No one could disprove that, he relecte] with crafty 
triumph, now that Joseph Lester ws dead. 

* Tam to take it, then, that the father approved of | 
your suit while the daughter did not ¢ Do you think | 
you would have folt any of the suspiciu:s you have been | 
telling us about if Philip Derwent had not been your 
successful rival in the affections of Miss Lester?” 

A purple flush mounted to Brand's bulging checks. 
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*“Do you mean to insinuate that I haven't been 
telling the truth ? ”’ he almost shouted. 


“It is my privilege to ask questions, yours to answer 
them,” said counsel in his quiet voice. ~* Howey; 
I do not press this one. The jury will answer it fur 
themselves. You can stand down.” 

Hesketh Brand strode savagely from the box to 
his place in court. He had not done Philip Derwent 
as mach harm as he had hoped, and the thought 1c 
him furious. “ 

There was a little hum of whispered comment in 
court. Prisoner's couns2] was not such a fool. atter 
ail. He had spoilt the effect of Brand's evideuss 
But still the wiscacres shrugged their shoulder. 
The evidence that really mattered—that of Inspo ion 
Thoms, of Joan Lester, of Mrs. Cox—was Icf 
touched, and that was enough to hang a dozen ines, 

There was a sudden sympathetic stir in court as the 
next witness entered the witness box. It was a tiny 
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| girl, ‘with a white faco and dark pathetic eyes. A 
stool had to be brought for her to stand on bei. se 


she could even be seen. 

It. was Olive Strode. 

Tremblingly she repeated the words of the oath in 
her childish treble—* the truth, the whole truth. and 
nothing but the truth, so help me, God.” As she oj] 
so she remembered the other oath she had talc: 
the fearful promise that Hesketh Brand had ina’. 
her give—-the words he had written in the Bille}. 
had given her. Thou, God, seest me. That wos: 
oath not to tell the truth, but to tell lies. She «1/1 
not keep them both. And yet—yet if she broke t 

1 oath to Mr. Brand, teri i. 

things would happen to dhe 
i= She knew that because he |... | 

es told her so, and it did not o- 

to her childish mind todisbelik 
" him. 

Mr. Brand would torture}. 
too—she did not mind 1, :: 
so much—but she conld not i 
that Joan should suffer. 

Her mind wasalready mele: 
when one of the many whit 
wigged gentlemen she saw in 
court stood up and began te as) 
her questions. 

** Now, my little girl,” tse: 
the counsel for the prosecute. 
striving to make his harsh \«. « 
kindly and gontle, “do ven 
remember that on the after. 2 
Mr. Lester died he sent you 
round with a note tu dM. 
Brand ?” 

“Yes.” So far, Olive ©! 
keep both her oaths and sol 
tell the truth. 

* And did you find Mr. Pro: 
out, leave the note, and eo! 
to Mr. Lester's house 2” 

For a moment the «} 
hesitated. This was the poo 
of the ways, and youns « 
was she realised it. She |. | 
sworn to tell the truth. ais 
because of her oath to Mr. V.. 
she must tell a lic. 

* Yes,” she answered aver 

From his seat in court Hes." 
Brand's eyes had been fixes: «4 
the child's face. A sudden! 
had shot through him as ~ 
hesitated. Would she defy iin. 
after all? Then came her se 
swer—the lying answer he }.! 
made her swear to give at! 
Brand settled himself back iro 
his seat with a satistied }' 
on his face. 

“Did Mr. Lestes Iet you in?” - 
“Yes.” 

“Was he alone?” 

“ Yes,” 


* What did you do when”you were in the house * ” 
“y played in the passage.” 
“ While you were playing in the pass2ge ail you 
hear anything going on in Mr. Lester's room 7 ~ 

‘I heard Mr. Lester talking loud and being anz'’. 


' and then something fell down and I was frighto4 


and hid behind the coats in the hall.” , 

7 a someone come out of Mr. Lester's roum : 

* Yes.” 

“ Who was it?” 

There was agony in the childish cyes and 
trembling lips. Every word she uttered was a fie 
stab in her innocent heart, but she answered &) 
flinchingly : 

“It was Mr. Derwent!” ‘ 

Dead silence in court, broken by a muffled s. 
from the heart of a girl dressed in deepest, ble 
seated in the body of the court. Olive Xtrode: 
childish voice seemed to Joan Lester the voice ‘| 
doom, condemning the man she loved to a shanv {al 
death and a nameless grave. P 

“You are sure it was Mr. Derwent? If he is 
court can you point him out to me ?” . 

The child's gaze travelled across the court; 4 ut 
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paused for a moment on Hesketh Brand he shivered 
slightly, but Olive's cycs passed on and finally rested 
on the dock. 

“That is Mr. Dorwent,” she said, pointing at him 
with outstretched finger. 

There was no sound in the grim grey courtroom— 
only from without penctrated tho faint rumble of 
traffe in the busy strects ontside—streets where 
Philip Derwent might never walk again. It was a 
dramatic moment. Counsel for the Crown made the 
most of it. 

* That is my case, my lord,” he said, turning to the 
judge ; and abruptly he resumed his seat. 

But Olive Strode’s ordeal wes not over yet. 
Another of the white-wigged gentlemen— younger and 
pleasanter-looking than the first, but still an object 
of terror to the child—had risen and began questioning 
her. 

** Now, Olive,” ho said. ‘I want you to listen to 
me carefully and to think well before you auswer. 
Did you know Mr. Derwent well ?”’ 

Olive did not need to ponder long over her answer. 

* Yes,” she replied. 

“ Was it dark in the hall of Mr. Lester's houso ?” 

‘ Not—not very dark.” 

i souls you sce the face of the man who caine out ?” 

es.” 


“And it was Mr. Derwent—you are quite sure of 
that?” 

Again the lic, forced upon her by her oath to Brand, 
was wrung from the child's lips. 

‘““ Yes,” she answered again. 

“Now, Olive, attend very carefully, please. Did 
the gentleman who came out have a beard?” 

Olive stared at him with big, frightened eycs. This 
was a question sho was not prepared to answer. 
She did not know what Mr. Brand would wish her 
to say. Sho had said the man was Philip Derwent— 
Brand had told her to say that, but she knew that 
people had been talking about his wearing a yellow 
beard. Of course she knew that she had not seen Mr. 
Derwent come out of the room, and she knew that tho 
man who did come out was clean-shaven. 

But what would Mr. Brand wish her to say? Her 
childish mind could not solve the problem. 

‘“T—I forget,” she faltered. 

Counsel shook his head. 

“Como, come, little girl,’ he said, “it was light 
enough in the hall for you to recognise Mr. Derwent. 
You cannot have forgotten whether he wore a beard 
ornot. Think again.” 

In the body of the court Hesketh Brand, in an agony 
of apprehension, was watching the child in the witness 
box. At last he succeeded in catching her eye. 
Slowly he moved his head from side to side. Olive 
knew then the answer she was to give. Mr. Brand 
wished her to say that Philip Derwent was not wearing 
a yellow beard, and she answered * No.” 

Only one person in court noticed the secret pox 
ing, and suspected some strange connection- between 
Hiesketh Brand and this tragic child witness who was 
Soute ber best to swear away Philip Derwent’s 
ite. : 

Thera was no expression on his inecrutable face as 
Thomas Christian Jephson drew from his pocket a 
note-book, indexed with the letters of the alphabet. 
Ho opened it at tho letter B. On a page headed 
“Brand, Hesketh,” which already bore several 
entries, he scribbled a few words—one more clue to the 
strange, many-sided poule which scemed to grow 
deeper and more complex at every step. 

Counsel paused for a moment before asking his 
Next question. Was this child lying, was she mercly 
nistaken, or was she telling the truth ? He could not 
make up his mind. 

“* When the man you say was Mr. Derwent came out 
of Mr. Lester's room, did he leave the huuse at once ?” 
be asked at length. 

“No, he stopped in the passage for a minute.” 

“ Did he see you ?” 

“ No, I was hiding behind the coats.” 

Olive replied to these questions readily enough, 
Lecause she could give true answers. 

“What did he do while he was waiting in the 
passage ?” 

“He came up and touched the coats and then went 
out.” 
“Had he anything in his hand ¢” 

Olive considered. Yes, she remembered that the 
man who came from Mr. Lester's room had something 
in his hand. There would be no harm in telling the 
truth about that. 

‘He had something white in his hand,” she answered. 

“ Did he put it in one of the coats 7” . . 

“T don't know. I couldn't see—but -—” Olive 
hesitated. 

“Could you hear?” suggested counsel. . 

“T could hear something rustling —something like 
Pre as he brushed against the coals. And then 
I 


ecard the door bang and I ran upstairs Levause 
was frightened.” 8 
Thero was a hum of interest in court as Olive’s 
childish form was led out of the box by a friendly police- 
man. Hero was a new fact indecd—proof that Philip 
Derwent had himself placed the torn half of the fatal 
five-pound note tn the pocket of his owe coat where it 
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was afterwards found. It would take a lot to explain 
that away. 

Tho judge addressed a few words to counsel for 
the defence. ‘The hour was late. It would be more 
convenient, he suggested, to adjourn now and let him 
open the case for the defence in the morning. Counsel 
bowed agreement, and a few moments later the court 
was rapidly emptying. 

As Joan crept eway, a pathetic little figure glad 
to lose itself in the hurrying throug, she felt a touch 
upon her arm, and turned to sce the leering face of 
Hesketh Brand at her elbow. 

* You've done it now, my Jady,”” he said mockingly. 
“TH teach you to play gamc3 with mo, They'll 
stretch Derwent's neck for him now all right And 
you could have saved him if you'd had a bit of pluck. 
Pah, you're a pretty sort of sweetheart for a man to 
have!” 

He passed on, and turned sharply down a side street, 
leaving Joan frozen with horror, A moment later 
another figure, hurrying in the same direction, jostled 
against her. She lovked round. It was Thomas 
Christian Jephson, the man above all others she was 
longing to sve. 

Eagerly she put a hand to stop him. 

“Oh, Mr. Jephson!” sho exclaimed. “ Wait! I 
must speak to you!” 

Jephson raised his hat, but dil not stop. 

“You must excuse me now, Miss Lester,” he said 
over his shoulder, “I am ina hurry, At any other 
time I am at your service.” 

He forced his way aherd along the crowded pave- 
ment, and Joan saw him turn down the side strect 
where Hesketh Brand had vanisked a minute 
before. 

With his head “down, his shoulders slightly bent, he 
reminded her in some vague way cf a bloodhound on 
the trail. 


---— 


For the Defence. 


Wuewn Joan entercd the Old Bailey 
next morning, her eyes red with 
weeping and het head throbbing as 
the result of a sleepless night, it 
seemed as if the actors in the dread- 
ful drama had never moved from 
their places of the night before. 
The scarlet-robed judge was there, 
the jury, pale, anxious, unhappy- 
looking men, were in the jury bov, 
and the same rows of barristers were 
scated in the well of the court. 
Thomas Christian Jephson occupied the same corner 
seat as yesterday. 

It was with an effort that she finally turned her 
eyes towards the dock. How had Philip borne the 
ordeal ? He was standing up, his arms upon the 
rails, looking round the court with a frank and fearless 
glance. His eyes met Joan's, and flashed a mes:age 
to her, a message of love and faith that gave her 
strength to hope even though hope within her bosom 
was almost dead. 

Counsel for the defence rose to his fect to open his 
case. He was expected to speak for a couple of hours 
at least, and the spcctators scttled themselves back 
into their seats to listen. What line would he take ? 
How would he try to demolish the damning evidence 
the court had heard the day before ? 

In his fluent, musical voice he ran bricfly over the 
undisputed facts of the case—the discovery of the 
body, the walking stick, and the two halves of the five- 
pound note. He pointed out that this part of the 
evidence, though strong, was purely circumstanti«l. 
The evidence of the little girl, Olive Strode, was all 
that the prosecution had adduced to definitely connect 
Philip Derwent with the crime. Her evidence cer- 
tainly, if true, proved that Philip Derwent was lying ; 
it might even be sufficient to hang him. 

“But I am in a position, gentlemen,” h> said, “ to 
prove absolutely that Philip Derwent was not and could 
not have been at Burney Street between the hours of 
3.30 and 4.45. I need not therefore take up more 
of the court's time, but shall proceed at once to call"my 
witnesses.” 

He sat down, having spoken fer exactly twelve 
minutes. Barristers sat aghast —such a short opening 
specch from counsel defending in a big murder case 
was unheard of, impertinent. Mephisiepheles, K.C., 
smiled cynically. This man was tes easy—he was 
really scarcely worth fighting against. To attempt 
to prove an alibi in face of the evidence already 
called was really a bit too thin, 

“Philip Derwent !” 

Every eve in court turned upon the prisoner as, 
esvorted by two warders, he stepped from the dock 
and walked with a firm step to the witness box, 
In a voice that did not falter he repeated the words 
ofthe oath, and faced counsel as he rose to examine 
him. 

The first questions were purely formal, dealing 
with his name, ago, end position in life. Everyone 
in court pricked up their cars when the prisoner's 
couuscl, with that directness which had characterised 
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CURED THIRTEEN YEARS AGO— 
WELL EVER SINGE, 


Nearly thirteen ycars ago, Mr. J. Rawnsley, of 
12 Wood Street, Woodbottom, Baildon, Shipley, 
said: “Many atime during tho last two years [ 
have felt more fit to be in bed than at work, my 
back has been so bad. The least exertion seemed 
too much for me. I had headaches and dizziness 
as well. The kidney excretions were unnatural 
and contained a sediment. 

“Although I tried several medicines, Doan's 
Backache Kidney Pills were the only thing to do 
me good. These pills were splendid. As I took 
them I lost the pains in my back, the bladder 
acted properly, and I felt better inevery way. You 
are quite welcome to publish this account of my 
case. I hope it will be of help to other sufferers. 

(Signed) “ Jessk RAWNSLEY.” 

NEARLY THIRTEEN YEARS LATER 
Mr. Rawnsley says: “ All these yoars I have kept 
in good health. Do:in’s Backache Kiduey Pilis 
still do me good when I tuke them.” 

Doan's Backache Kidney Pills relieve the 
kidneys like ordinary medicines relieve the bowels. 
They drive out the uric acid which is the great 
cause of backache, rheumatism, and lumbago, 
and they release the accumulated water in cases 
of dropsy and retention. They are perfectly 
safe to use in all circumstances, and a certiticate 
of purity accompanies every box. 

In 2/9 boxes only, six boxes 13/9. Never sold 
loose. Of all dealers, or from Foster-McCiellan 
Co., 8 Wells Street, Oxford Street, W. Be sure 
you get the same pills as Mr. Rawnsley bad. 
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: , , ‘ 1} we TE Ti tie re , 
Jones received an important letter fronr Smith the other day. Absent-mindedly he slipped it in his pocket ua 


his whole conduct of his case, came rapidly to the day 
‘of the murder. : 

“Did you on the afternoon of Wednesday, 
May llth, call upon Mr. Lester at his house?” 

“I did.” 

“Will you describe your movements that after- 
noon ?” 

“T left my lodgings at Chelsca at about half-past 
one to go for a walk. I went in the dircction of 
Kensington Gardens, where I mct Miss Lester. I 
sat with her some time—and in the end I—I proposed. 
She told me her father would not consent to an 
engagement. I determined to ask him at once, and 
left her there, taking a taxi to Mr. Lester's house in 
Burney Street. Mrs. Cox admitted me.” 

** What time would it be when you arrived ?”’ 

** About 3.10 or 3.15.” 

“ Did you ask Mr. Lester's consent to your marrying 
his daughter : ” 

“did.” 

“What was his reply ? ”” 

“He refused.” 

“ Did he give any reason for his refusal ? ” 

** None. { thought his manner rather strange. He 
simply said that an engagement between us was out 
of the question—and refused to discuss it.” 

“Were there any angry words between you ?” 

‘** None.” 

“ At what time did you leave ?” 

“ At about 3.25 to 3.30.” 

“Did you leave tho house dressed as you had 
come 2?” 

For tho first time a momentary hesitation was 
noticeable in the witness's manner. He had been 
aware that the question must come, and yet he knew 
that his answer, truc though it might be, would have 
a strange sound. 

** No—I wore Mr. Lester's hat and coat.” 

“Was there any other alteration in your appear- 
ance?” 

“Yes. I wore the falso beard that has already been 
‘produced by Inspector Thomas.” 

* And having assumed this disguise, what did you 
do?” 

“I wont to Hampstead Heath, where after a few 
minutes’ waiting I met Mr. Blenkington, my employer. 
That would bo about four o'clock.” 

“That meeting was by appointment, I presume ? ” 

Again the momentary hesitation hefore the witness 
answered, * Yes.” It was true, though the appuint- 
ment was not of his own making. 

“Did Mr. Blenkington reccgnise you through your 
disguise 7" 

"Not at first, but’he did before we parted.” 

“* Had you intended that he should recognise you ? ” 

oe No.” 

** And after you parted, what was your next move ?”’ 

“T walked back to Burney Strect.” 

* Were you still wearing the false beard ? ” 

“1 removed it shortly before 1 reached Mr. Lester's 
house.” 

“ At what time did you arrive, then 2” 

** About 4.45.” 

“And when you did arrive, what happened ? ” 

“T found Mr. Lester dead, the police in possession, 
and I was arrested for murdering him.” 

. Counsel for the defence paused. His examination 

of the witness was nearly at an end. He was well 
aware that he had left unasked certain vital questions— 
questions which he was sure the opposing counsel 
would pounce upon—why did Philip Derwent assume 
his strange disguise ?—what was his business with 
Mr. Blenkington ? 

He had not asked them himself for a very good 
reason—he knew the prisoner would refuse to answer 
them. This resolve had been communicated to 
him by Philip Derwent’s solicitor, and counsel had 
to far broken through professional etiquette as to visit 
the accused man in his cell. He had argued with him, 
cross-questioned him, almost besought him to alter 
his resolve. But Derwent had maintained a sphinx- 
like silence, 

Then counsel had been tempicd to throw up the 
case; and yet something had impelled him to go on 
with it. Decp down in his heart he felt that Derwent’s 
silence was not that of gujlt, but the silence of an 
innocent man, keeping a secret that was not his to 
divulge. 

“Your relations*with Mr. Lester had always been 
perfectly friendly 2?” 

* Always.” 

© And you did not return to his house that afternoon 
between three-thirty—the time that Mrs. Cox heard 
you parting {vom him on the doorstep —and four-fort y- 
tive, when you found Mr. Lester dead and the pulice 
in possession ? ” 

“ [ did not.” 

* And you are innocent of murdering, or having 
any pores in the murder of Juseph Lester 7” 

“Tam.” 

“That is all that I have to ask the prisoner, my 
lord,’”’ said counsel, and he restmed his seat. ‘The 
judge looked at him with an expression of surprise 
that he covld not conceal upon his face. Barristers 
were smiling openly. Had ever a more ridiculous 


—Intending to read it on his way to town. 
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story been trumped up than the cock-and-bull yarn 
of the prisoner’s of a visit to Hampstead Heath 
disguised in another man’s coat and with a false 
beard ? If he had gone to meet his employer by 
appointment, why did he go disguised 2 What was his 
business with Mr. Blenkington ? Why had his own 
counsel not asked him these obvious questions ? 
These queries flashed through the minds of almost 
evety one in court. 

Thomas Christian Jephson knitted his brow in 
thought, as with dreamy eyes but swiftly working 
brain he concentrated his mind on these new clues to 
the mystery he had set himself to solve. At present 
they seemed to shed no light, but rather to cast shadows 
across his path. 

Mephistopheles, K.C., rose to his fect and fixcd his 
glittering eyes upon the prisoner. Gone now was every 
trace of gentleness from his manner ; his voice was hard 
and bitter as he began to put his searching, brutal 
questions to the witness. Counsel did not waste much 
time over preliminarics, 

“On the afternoon of the murder were you with 
Mr. Lester from three-fifteen until three-thirty ?” 

““T was.” 

“During that time you asked his permission to 
marry his daughter ?” 

* Yes,” 

“ And he refused.” 

oe Yes.” 

“ Will vou tell us his words, as nearly as vou can ? 

‘He said, ‘It is out of the question. Ilike you well 
enough, but Joan must not marry. It is impossible 
for me even to discuss the matter.’ He seemed 
excited and his manner was so strange that I thought 
it hopeless to press him then.” 

‘Are you aware that Mr. Lester had expressed the 
hope that his daughter would marry Mr. Brand ? ” 

‘I do not believe it.” 

* And you still swear that Mr. Lester did not object 
to you personally, bub stated that it was out of the 
ee for his daughter to marry at all?” 

“I do.’ 

“Very well!” Counsel darted a meaning look at 
the jury and referred to a paper in front of him before 
asking his next question. 

““What passed between you and Mr. Lester after 
he had refused your request and before you left his 
honse ?” 

‘Nothing of any importance. I Ieft almost 
immediately.” 

“You borrowed his hat and coat ? 

“Yes,” 

“ Where did you put them on?” 

“In the hall. Mr. Lester took the coat from a peg 
and helped me on with it.” 

“What about the false beard? Where did that 
come from ?” 

“Tt was given me, 

* By whom ?” 

“ By a friend.” 

‘For what purpose ? ” 

“ For the purpose of disguising myself.” 

“Who was the friend ? ” 

“1 am unable to answer the question.” 

Counsel paused meaningly, and the judge looked 
sternly down at the prisoner. 

“1 must warn you,” he said “that it is a very 
serious matter for you, in your present position, to 
refuse to answer legitimate questions.” 

Philip met his look fearlessly. 

“I have considered the matter, my lord,” he said, | 
“and counted the cost. My mind is made up.” | 
“I have warned you,” was the judge's cold reply. 

“ You must take your own course.” 

Counsel returned to the attack with the light of 
triumph in his eyes. 

* Did you tell Mr. Lester why you wished to leave 
his house in disguise ? ” 

* He knew that I did not wish to be recognised.” 

“Why did you not wish to be recognised ¢” 
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“* Because I was going to meet my employer.” 

“That is not a reason, What was your businese 
with Mr. Blenkington ?”’ : 

‘““ It was—private busincss.”” 

“So private that you did not wish Mr. Blenkine!co 
to pone you?” " 

“Yes,” 


Beads of perspiration stood out upon the prisonc;'s 
brow and his face was pale and haggard. He w.< 
rapidly losing what little sympathy was still felt f..1 
him, and heknew it. And yet his lips were sea}. 1. 
He saw Joan’s pathctic little figure in court, her ies] 
bowed inagony. He could not—dare not tell the trithy, 
the terrible truth that would brand her dead fatl,. 
as a villain ! 

“Tam sorry to pry into vour private affairs,” s-3-] 
counsel in his bitter voice, ** but I must ask you +. 
explain the nature of your business—the business tl. 
was so private that vou did not wish Mr. Blenkine:on 
to recognise the man he was dealing with ?” _ 

‘*T am unable to explain it.” 

“ If you refuse to answer my questions, the reepon. 
sibility rests with you—as his lordship has tohd yen, 
In spite of your precautions, did Mr. Blenkingi.n 
recognise you ?” 

* He did, though I did not know it at the time.” 

* Was he glad to find one of his employees maxqir- 
ading on Hampstead Heath in another man’s clet!.. 3 
and a false beard ?” 

‘No; he was angry.” 

“ How did he express his anger ? ” 

* I think he called me a scoundrel.” 

“Was that because you had come disguised cr 
because of the nature of your extremely jriv.c 
business with him ?” 

** Because of the nature of my busincss.”’ 

* After your interview with Mr. Blenkington. you 
Icft the Heath and returned to Burney Street 7° 

“T did.” 

“Why did you go to Burney Strect again?” 

““T wished to see Mr. Lester.” 

“Were you still wearing the beard?” 

“IT removed it just before I reached the house.” 

* And when you reached the house you wete sut- 
prised to find Mr, Lester dead ? ” 

oe Yes.” 

‘* And still moré surprised to find yourself arrested 2” 

Philip hesitated, but when his reply came it wise 
frank and clear. 

“I could sce that things looked black against mec.” 

“Will you swear that you did not return to the 
house because you had left behind your walking-stici. - 
the weapon with which Mr. Lester was murdciedt + ’ 

“1 do swear it.” 

* You are aware that Mrs. Cox denied vou had bn 
at Burney Street before that afternoon ?” 

* Yes,” 

“And that she was implored to do so hy %i.s 
Lester?” 

‘I have heard her evidence to that effect.” 

“ Do’ you belicve it 2?” 

Philip Derwent’s face was drawn and hagea::! a3 
he replied, ‘* Yes.” 

oi eo you realise why Miss Lester made the requr-‘ 

“T do.” 

“Why was it?” . 

“ Because she belicved that I was her faihe:’s 
murderer.” : 

Counsel sat down, well-satisfied with his des’. 
work, A tumult of conflicting emotions swaye't ti 
heart of the crowded court. ‘Though he had rete | 
to answer certain difficult questions, there wax si - 
thing so frank and fearless in the prisoners maint! 
that he had regained some of the sympathy he }:..! 
lost. 

What other witnesses would be called 2? Wold Ge 
prisoner esteblish an alibi at the eleventh hour. on! 
escape the noose that was alrcady tightening ro! 
his throat ? 

As if in answer to those questions, a slight fi". 
perkily made its way down the long aisle of the cu® - 
ani Bert Moggins, the little costermonger, st‘) | 
into the witness-box and looked round him \.' 
a jaunty air. 

Counsel for the prosecution regarded him as xf! 
pike might regard a tempting-looking roach. ‘I! 
conquering of so diminutive a witness was a t- 
surely well within his clocutionary powers. 

Meanwhile Bert was going through the procedure A 
being sworn ins He seemed to be in no way awe. 
however, by the majesty of the law, for, louh 
towards a group of pals in the back of the cour. w+ 
a prodigious wink, he moistened a finger with !.- 
tongue and made the familiar motions of the Ji’ 
verse : 


See that wt, sce that dry, 
Cut my throat if I tell a lie.” er 

The resultant titter all round the court. immediats-v 
suppressed, of course, was quite inexplicable tot 
lordship, who saw nothing significant in the cuir ° 
motions made by the new witness. . 

As the sound of laughing died away, prisenct 
counsel rose to examine the man whose evidence Wi~ 
t» confound the prosecution and fill the whole ev't 
with won lermeat. 

(Another fine instalment next week.) 


He furfot all abbut it till he met Smith OS™ 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


The Story of the Twenty 
first Season's Work How 
aon tee Poor — 
: ren were given a 
0.4 40N2 Day Outings in the Gonaives 
during the past Summer, 
while 4,620 of the Neediest 
Children were sent away for Holiday Fortnights. 


A xrw record has been set up once again by the 
Fresh Air Fund. This year marks the twenty-first 
bi-thday of the charity. In fitting celebration, a 
greater number of poor town children have heen given 
country holidays than in any year of the Fund's 
long ‘history of pleasure-giving and life-saving 
work, 

This triumph has been won in the face of great 
difficultics. The weather of the past summer was the 
worst experienced in all the twenty-one years of the 
¥.A.F.’s existences; and the labour troubles, the coal 
and tho dockers’ strikes caused great distress, making 
the work of the Children’s Charity of moro pressing 
urgency than ever. But old friends helped nobly 
once again, from His Majesty the King, tho Funds 
Patron, to the smallest boy and girl supporters, and 
many new fricnds were made. The wonderful success 
of tho scason’s work, in spite of many depressing days 
and ovents, stands revealed by these figures :— 
Received in Subscriptions up to 

September 30th.. ne ee 

Number of Children sent for :— 

One-day Holidays .. - 
Fortnight Holidays... os oe 


£13,152 19s. Od. 


= 238,150 
4,620 


Looking back down the ycars to that day in 1892, 
when the first holiday was given to poor children, 
who otherwiso would never have left their crowded 
city homes, onc can only marvel at the growth of the 
Fresh Air Fund. 


Over Three Million Kiddies Made Happy. 


In the twenty-one years of its existenco the total 
numbers of children who have been made happy 
stand thus :— 


Number of children sent for One-day 
Holidays .. oe oe w 
Fortnight Holidays .. ee oe 


3,011,057 
21,015 


Tho promoters ‘of the Fund are Messrs. C. Arthur 
Pearson, Ltd., the Stanpanp Newspapers, Ltd., the 
Dairy Exeress, Ltd., and the Ragged School Union, 
which places its immense organisation frecly at the 
Fund's disposal, and its untiring Secretary, Sir John 
Kirk, has ever been a tower of strength tothe cause. He 
has worked with the Hon. Secretary of the Fresh Air 
Yund, Mr. Ernest Kesscll, from the beginning in 

rfecting its organisation all over the Kingdom. 

ho Fund is undenominational, and ths children 
are drawn, according only to their need, from all the 
great towns in tho United Kingdom. Local Com- 
mittees select the children and make their own local 
arrangements, 

The London children go chiefly to Epping Forest for 
their day holidays. Of tho London children given 
holidays this year, 66,910 were taken there, 14,640 
went to Bushey Park, and 21,570 went in smaller 
numbers to other convenient places. In all, 105,150 
children were drawn from London, and 133,090 from 
the provincial towns, of which forty-one are included 
in the scheme. 

Those children who were given fortnight holidays 
went to holiday homes at Bogno’, Folkestone. Hove, 
Margate, Southend, Windsor, Worthing, Writtle, 
Cooksmill, Loughton. Newbury, and Stonsted. Mr. 
A. E. Varney was in charge of the children at Loughton, 
and Mr. John Dyer superintended the children at 
Bushey Park. 


How the Money is Spent. 


The cost of giving the children their holidays has 
been reduced, by the perfection of the system, to such 
small amounts as to suggest that money sent to the 
Fresh Air Fund does more for human happiness than 
it could do in any other way. While nincpence pays 
for one child's day in the country, 103. pays for one 
child’s fortnight holiday, and each subscription of 
48 2s, pays for a day's holiday for a complete party 
of 200 children, with the necessary attendents. 

While no great windfall came this year into the 
coffers of the Fund, like the special donation of £1,000 
received last year from the Maharajah of Gwatior, 
several subscriptions of £100 and £50 were cec cived 5 
and subscriptions came in from all parts of the workd. 
His Majesty the King’s annual subscription of £25 
was reccived carly in the year. ‘The King is a 
supporter of meny years’ standing, and ever 
takes the kindliest’ interest in the welfare of the 
Fond. 

Here is a list of towns from which the children 
Were drawn. ‘he tigures in the first column give the 


—Who inquired why he had not 


ROR 


number of day outings, and in tho second the number 
of children who had a fortnight’s holiday. 


One Two One Tw 
Town, day. waek« Town. dav. weeks. 


Aberdeon cave 8,000 Manchester... 6,000 120 
Belfast 20... 4.000 80 | Mildlesbro’.. 2,000 40 
Birminshim .. 6,000 120 | Merthyr Tydfil) S00 — 


Blackbu n... 2,000 40 | Newcastle... 4.1uK) SO 
Boiton ........ 8,000 60 | N’thaimpt'n... 2.000 40 
Breadtord ..... . 4000 80 | Norwich .... 2 49 
Bristol... 6.000 100 | Nottingham .. 5,000 0 — 
Ruraley .. 200 40 | Oidham......... 2,000 40 
Cardiff. 3,500 60 | Plymouth .. 2.000 40 
Derby. 2.009 40 | Portsmouth... 3.000 60 
Dabiin ........ 6,000 120 | Preston... . . 2,000 40 
Dundes ......... 8,000 60 | Salford 0.0... 2.000 40 
Edinburgh. 4.00) 80 | Sheffield. haw 100 
Gateshead 40 | S’thampt'n 2.000 ww 
Gasgow ites. 120 | Sth Shields .. 2.000 40 
Halifax... 2,000 40 | Stockport 2. 2.000 40 
Huddersfield .. 2.0%) 40 | Stoke ‘Staffs: 5.000 100 
Hall, x 4.000 80 | Sunderland... 3,000 60 
Leols ...... 5,000 100 | Swansea ... 2 2(MW 20 
Leicester . 3.000 60 | Wolverampt'n 2,000 40 
Liverpool 6,000 120 — 


London — ..,...105,150 2,100 238,150 4,620 

The idea of ‘Name Days“ once again proved very 
popular. Those who contribute the sum of £8 2s., 
and upwards, have special parties ot holiday-makers 
arranged in their honour, and the holiday is given a 
name chosen by the children’s benefactor. Those who 
have lost children find in the idea of ‘** Name Day ”’ 
a beautiful way of honouring dear memorics. 

This season the number of special partics rose 
from I1l to 141. > 


Help from the Colonies. 


A special note should be mado of the Lawn Tennis 
Branch, which is conducted by Mr. C. F. Simond, 
who gencrously bears all the expenses. The amount 
collected this year was £305 4s. 9d. Mr. Simond has 
conducted the Branch for seven years, and during that 
time has collected from Lawn Tennis players the 
splendid total of £1,388 18s. 7d. 

During the whole of the summer the SrortsMAN 
and Lawn Tennis wero good enough to lend their 
columns for the acknowledgment of subscriptions 
received by the Lawn ‘ennis Branch. 

Hearticst thanks are due to tho Press, at home and 
overseas, for gencrous aid. Tho oversea papers, 
which have collected for the Fresh Air Fund this year. 
are as follows :— : 

£ os. d. 
“Natal Mercury ”’ ine sie ow. 750 0 
‘Napier Daily ‘Telegraph ”’ ... «. SUO 0 
“Lyttleton Times’’ ... eve « 106 19 
“The Times of Ceylon ”’ aise ow 94 2 
© Otago Daily Times’’... ee we «646 5 
© Dunedin Star”’ * és ow 8d 0 


A sffecial word of thanks should be given to Mr. A.C: 
Braby, who has worked very enthusiastically as Hon. 
Secretary of the South African Branch, and for his 
kindness in inserting advertisements of tho Fresh Air 
Fund in Braby's South African Directoriss. In Cape 
‘Town Mr. Francis Taylor acted as Hon. Secretary, and 
Mr. A. FE. Odell performed that office in Harrismith, 


*“*Thank You, One and Ali." 


Special thanks are also due to Me. J. W. Howard 
of the Natat Mercury, Mr. J. MacDougall of 
the Narier Dairy Tetrcrarn, who arranged for 
Fresh Air Fund Films to be exhibited in New Zealand, 
Mr. S. Saundee of the Lytrirton ‘Times, Mr. Crosbie 
Roles of the Times OF CEYLON, to Me. M. Cohen of the 
Dexa Star, and to the Editur of the Otaco 
Dvity Ties. 

Very great thanks must be given to Mr. Seymour 
Hicks and Miss Ellaline Terris for the performances 
of The Slem Angel, given at the Coliscum, ia London, 
at Glasgow, and clsewheie. 

A number of matinées, whist drives, concerts and 
farthing collections, organised by kind fricnls of the 
Fand, all helped to swell the grand total. 

So the ball rolled. It is impossible to begin 
adequately to thank a tithe of those who cencrously 
helped in raising the grand total of subscriptions to 
over £13,000. The Fresh Aie Fund can only say 
“ "Thank you” to one and all on behalf of the 242,770 
children who were given “ fresh air” holidays. 

A full report can be obtained on application to the 
Hon. Sceretary, FLAP, 18 Henrietta St., London, 
W.C. 
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answered! Can you give a good exeuse Jor poor old Jones ? 


THIS SENSATIONAL 
NEW BOOK 


SHOULD BE IN THE HANDS OF EVERY 
ADULT—MARRIED AND UNMARRIED. 


The event of the publishing season, so far as Health and 
Purity are concerned, is the publicution of the standard work 
on Marriage, by Mr. A. Dennison Light. Its appearance at the 
present moment is especially timely, in view of the startling 
evidence given before the Royal Oommission on Divorce. 

Mr. Light has already made his fame as a vigorous, original, 
sad Sareea ents on these subjects, but in his ‘* Marriage : 

jefore—an r,’’ he has surpassed all his 
aud achieved his masterpicce. catia 

“Marriage: Before—and After,” is a splendid piece of work, 
which every man or woman already married or contemplatiuy 
marriage should read. 

Writing in the most direct and plain-spoken manner, and 
scorning all prudish notions of unhealthy mock-modesty, the 
author deals with the great subject of Marriage in the moet 
comprehensive and fascinating manner, giving to his reade) 
whether male or female, invaluable information, hints, an’ 
advice impossible to obtain elsewhere. 

The necessity of such a book as this has long been felt. 

The subject of Marriage lics at the very foundation of the 
national well-being, and the union of a man and a woman 
“for better or worse’’ is the most important event in the life 
of any individual, tlhe climax of human existence. Upon its 
results depend the future of the race and the happiness of the 
individuals concerned, 

_Such an event demends, therefore, the most careful prepara- 
tion on the part of those who contemplate entering into the 
state of matrimony. 

It also demands that those men and women already marricd 
should take steps to ascertnin the very best course to purs:e 
efter marriage, They cannot find these things out for them- 
selves, ‘They must rely upon the experience of others, 
<span always difficult to gct on so delicate a subject as 

is. 

“Marriage: Before—and After” tells you all you want to 
know about these most important matters. 

It contains the accumulated knowledge of the best brains in 
the world on this question, knowledge hitherto unobtainalle 
except in very expensive medical works. 

It shows how in young men thoughtlessness and want of 
knowledge is responsible for untold matrimonial inisery. 

It shows also how ignorance in the case of youngz women, too, 
has led to unspeakable suffering and home-wrecking disasters. 

And it helps you to avoid all these troubles, 

Skilfully the author guides his readers past the treacherous 
snares and Fer niad that lie about the path of the unwary 
wedded, and shows how they can be avoided, and marital 
comfort and enjoyment greatly increased, 


HOW TO INCREASE MARITAL 
HAPPINESS AND ENJOYMENT. 


Tle explains also how the result of following certain rules is 
teen in better home hfe, healthier offspring, and enhanced 
appiness. 

“or obvious reasons the complete contents of this beok 
cannot be summarised here. In the following short synopsis 
some of the most important and valuable parts of this work 
are necessarily left out. But enough remains to give you some 
idea of what this grat book is like, and by sending to the 
address below you cai read the whole work from first to lust 
in your own private time. 

Here is just the bare outline of what this book is—the 
skeleton stripped, as it were, of its flesh, 


CHAPTER 1.—The future of the child.—Dreadful ordea's.—Purpose of 
Author, 

CUAPTER II.—Age at whih to marry.-- Result of early and late mar- 
riages.—Unripe parents. —Wiint a phyeician says.— Disparity in ge. — 
Religion and iarriaze.—Law of chuice.—Fuysical attributes n parents, 
~ Love.—False Love.—How nvt to be m.sied.—Women who brouk 
hearts.—Advice.—When not to marry. 

CHAPTER ILI.- Amativeness ; its use and abuce.— Wrong hubite.—Con- 
cealment.— After marriage. — Usetul iuformation for the mairie.t. 

CHAPTER IV.—Impertant Physiological Facts.—Hint? for thore who 
wirh to become parents.--‘The father’s irfluence.- Kuter for wemer, 
gic (* most valuable chapter this, which all married people vugl.tto 
read.) 

CHAPTER V —Mainly about the Baby and nursing. 

CUAPTER VI.—The law of the HusLand.—The husband's duty, ete, 

CUAPTER VIL.- The law of the Wife. The wife's duty.- Mur:ta! Rights, 
ete. 


CHAPTER VIII.-Suljects of which n.cre m ght be said, 


This wonderfully interesting and informative book ought to 
be read and studied by every youns mun and yours luly en- 
giged to be married, as well as by those who are already 
married, Marricd men and women aust read this book, and 
those contemplating marriage ought to read it. 

Write, then, for this hook now, 

Seldom have delicate sul.jects been dealt with in #0 sensible, 
uncompromisingly a way. 

There is no shuffling or beating about the bush here, but a 
etraightforward explanation of inatters usually kept secret, an 
explanation which everyone can follow and understand, and 
which gives the most valuable assistance to all married couples 
and to all who are hoping to shortly merge their destinies 
into another's. 

The demand for copies of this look has Lecn so enormous 
that we are seareely able to print. quickly enough, and the 
danger is that the fourti: edition will be sold out within a few 


days. 
‘take sure of getting your copy, then, hy writing for it now. 


Fili up this coupon end post tot, By return tais Look will 
be sent you wader pluin cover. 


COUPON. ”::." 


To the Health asd Vin Pat lishing Co., 
WO Vin Motse, 73 Queen Vietoria St, Teenie 


DesrS 
bes 


copy af 


fe decd. Pease send nie post free hy ret oc sie 


mt 
“Marriage: Before and After.” 
NAME. sus suns LOR Sse 
ADDIESS oe 


oe 


Sent 


Sreruny Titus, the young Armenian who ran 
amok at the Horschoe Hotel and killed two people 
with a revolver, was sontenced ‘to be confined 
during his Majesty’s pleasure.” That is to say, he 
is {0 spend probably the whole of the rest of his 
life in a prison which is less known to the general 
public than any other prison in England. 

Broadmoor, to which Titus and his like are 
consigned, stands not far from Wellington, in the 
midst of the sandy pine woods of Berkshire, and is 
in many respects one of the most interesting of all 
prisons. Prison we say, but perhaps we ought not 
to give it this name. Broadmoor was designed 
and j.uilt to contain those unfurtimate ereaturcs 
whose crimes are the result not of wilful viciousness, 
but of a diseased brain, and it is, in truth, an 
asylum rather than a prison. 

Room For Six Hundred. 

Very few of the outside public are ever admitted 
within its gates. It is only relatives of those con- 
fined there, or—on rare occasiuni—a particularly 
favoured student of crime who is allowed within 
the walls. 

Broadmoor was built about forty years ago. It 
does not resemble a prison, but is more like a great 
hospital or asylum, and the visitor is usually sur- 
prised to find it surrounded by large and pleasant 

ardens. It is quite large, fur it has accommodation 

‘or more than 600 inmates, and it is divided | 
- into two parts—one for male and one for female 
inmates. . 

In only one respect docs Broadmoor resemble a 
convict prison. It has “shops” like those at 
Dartmoor or Portland. There are tailors’ and 
cobblers’ shops, 2 carpenters’ shop, an upholstercrs’ 
shop, and a smithy. The latter, however, is not 
run by prisoners. It is considcred too risky to let 
men of unsound mind handle sledge-hammers and 
red-hot iron. 

The garden is very large, and here a considerable 
number of prisoners are constantly employed. It 
is found that garden work is the very best medicine 
for those of weak mind or unbalanced intellect. 

Nv one is fore:d to work, but all inmates aro 
encouraged to do so. There are some, of course, 


Turkey is the only European country which 
takes practically no trouble to sec that its soldiers 
killed in war shall be identified. Every other 
country makes its fighters carry “ identity discs,” 
“ cards,” or in some other way provides that its 
dead soldiers will be recognised. 

Each Bulgarian soldier, for instance, carries no 
fewer than six identification plates, each of which 
has on it his name, number, and corps. These 
plates cach man is directed to fix away in various 
parts of his clothing, so that, however badly he 
may be wounded, there will be at least one plate by 
which he can be identified. 

It is because of the terrible effects of modern 
artillery fire that soldiers should carry several 
means of identification if killed. During the Boer 
War, for example, soldiers had an identification 
card sewn into some portion of their clothing. 

After Spion Kop no trace could be found of 
Captain Hicks, of the Lancashire Fusiliers, and 
for months he was supposed to be in the bands of 
the Boers. It transpired, however, that he had 
been blown almost literally to atoms by the 
explosion of a shell, and his identification card 
destroyed. 


Sacred Images for Russians. 


The vast majority of the hundreds of thousands 
of Japanese and Russians killed in the Russo- 
Japanese war were identificd. After the battle 
of Sha-!.o River, for example, over thirteen 
thousand Russian dead were buried by the 
Japanese, practically everyone being recognised 
by means of the little metal ikons, or sacred picture 
images, found on the bodies. On the back cf these 
ikonsa was stamped the name, regiment, and rank 
of the wearer. 

Each Japanese soldier carried a tiny aluminium 
tag worn inside the waistbelt and bearing a number 
correspunding with bis number in the regimental 
hst. So icrrible was the Eghting and so mapy 


—For the five best excuses I wiil give Briar Pipes. Mark postcards 


to Broadmoor 


What Life is Like at Broadmoor, where Insane Convicts are Sent. 
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SMOKE 


“ALARIC” 


3 CIGARS 
d. 


Each. 


The Finest Value Ever Offered 
Threepenny Cigars. 


They are large Cigars of perfect workman ‘lip 1:1 
exquisite flavourandtoroma, Made ofasplemtid toot 
Havana, American, and East Indian Tolucc-s, } 


MANUFACTURED By— y 


ALBERT BAKER & CO. (1898) Ltd.,' 


65 Holloway Road, N. 
BRANCHES ALL OVER LONDON. 


THE PLASMON PREPARATIONS. 


A special offer of an art metal box, which mizht 
well form a useful present at this timo of yeir, :s 
being made by the Proprietors of Plasmon, which, 
as everybody knows, makes, on the highest author. 
ities, bone, muscle, and brain. This box is a useful 
and elegant article for all kinds of home purposes, 
and contains a packet of Plasmon, Plasmon coco, 
oats, biscuits, custard powder, tea, and Plasmon 
chocolate, wlso an illustrated cookery book full of 
useful and practical advice. The Box, whici is 
wonderful value, will be sent post free on recei;t 
of one shilling, by Plasmon Limited, Dept. 
P.W.., Farringdon Street, London. All Parson's 
Weekly veaders will be well advised to send for a 
Plasmon box before the supply is exhausted. 


who are dangerous homicidal lunatics, and cannot 
be trusted to mix with their fellows, but these are 
only a few, and even they are put to some light 
occupation in their cells. 

All occupants are given plenty of exercise in the 
open air. From half-past ten to twelve, and from 
three to four—longer in summer—they are out of 
doors. Among the many things which surprise @ 
visitor is a fine cricket pitch on which matches are 
played in summer. “ Patients versus Attendants ” 
is a frequent fixture. It is on record that the 
patients once succeeded in beating the attendants. 

The food is plain but quite good, and those of 
the iamates whose friends can afford it may have 
delicacies sent from outside and bo pee with 
daily papers and similar luxurics. All can have 
plenty of literature from the well-supplied library. 

In spite of the great amount of liberty given to 
the inmates, escapes are very rare. Indced, nowa- 
days they are practically unknown. We believe 
that there have keen in all about thirty attempts, 
but most of them in the carly days of the Asylum. 
Four patients in all have got clean away, but none 
within the past twenty years. 

, Piano for the Ladies. 

The cells are bright, cheerful little rooms with 
good bedsteads. Vaticnts are allowed to have 
flowers in their rooms, and most do so. Books 
and pictures are seen in nearly every room. Each 
room has a little glass window in the door through 
which the attendant can peep in. On the women’s 
side there is a music-room with a fine piano. The 
Asylum has also its own band. 

fany patients are cured in the course of a few 
years, but it docs not follow that they are therefore 
let out. The doctors in charge must first be certain 
that there is no danger of a relapse, and even after 
a pafient is at last released he or she is kept under 
surveillance. 

Some years ago a man patient was released as 
cured. A few weeks later the Governor, Dr. Brayn, 
had a telegram from tho man’s wife, saying: 
“Come at once ; has relapsed.”* Dr. Brayn himself 
hurried up to town, to find that it was the wife, 
not the ex-patient, who had become insane. 


in: 


a 

I.C.S. spare-time study gives you the practical, 
technical training that raises your siliry ant 
makes you a success, Send a line for free infor- 
mation about the 180 different courses of pustal 
training, to the International Correspundenca 
Schools, 197/B39 Kingsway, London. 


One of their Boots. 


soldiers were literally blown to bits by hand- 
grenades, that orders were issued that the ta;s 
should be placed inside the soles of the boots. It 
was found that even if a shcll actually struck a 
man and blew him to atoms his boots were always 
found intact. 

Germany, like Bulgaria, has more than one way 
of identifying its dead after a big battle. Each 
soldier carries three metal discs about the size of a 
half-crown, stam with his number and corps. 
One disc is sewn inside the collar of the great-coat, 
another in the waist-band of the trousers, and the 
third in the heel of the right boct. 


40,000 Accounted for in Two Days. 

How well this system works was shown at 
Vionville and Gravelotte, two of the worst battles 
of the war of 1870. These battles were fought 
in front of Metz on August 16th and 18th, the 
Germans losing over 40,000 officers and men. Yet 
complete casualty lists were received in Berlin 
two days later! 

If Austria does decide to fight, her soldiers will 
be recognised by an elaborate brass locket which 
each one wears. This locket contains a number 


Se ea 


Mr. Geo. R. SIMS. 


TH! splendid significance of the Romany word T: sho 
(which Mr. Geo. R. Sims, its illustrious discoverer, 
named his Hair Grower) is fully and faithfully lived 

up to in the proud product—worthy inberitor of « worthy 

name, which has changed despair into joy ina hundred 
thousand cases—Tatcho, the Hair Grower. Nothing but 


oo 2) 50 en tee tet mn on Se ee 


vy 
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of leaves of parchment on which are written full sheer merit, full worthiness, and utter yenuiucness, ha» 
particulars of the owner, his name, age, date of espe rh ae 5 ery ae. a 
be ges i the on or village where his home is, ; , a 
and other particulars ! _ i y 
In the Spanish-American war the badges of the THE HAIR-GROWER | A 
American soldiers were stolen by the Filipinos. , 
These metal badges were very elaborate and were , v 
looked upon as great finds by the enemy. As a h 
result, however, the United States Government : : Ls 
discarded this metal badge for a cloth tab, in which i = 
was woven a number and letter identifying the owner. . 3 P 
During the Abyssinian war hundreds of the zine heii oe ! 5 
pee ri carried by tho Italian soldiers were Gieiebrenad Shweeseetee, OAs Ee - 
cacti off by Menelik’s warriors, who wore them as TATCHO LABORATORIES, 7 
charms. Consequently to this day the fate of many of s Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London. : 
the Italian wounded and prisoners is not known. J 7 


“‘ Forgot.’”’ (See page 674.) 
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en en ee 
Something about the Latest Luxuries — Cheap 
Ones—on the Market. 


Cheap Knife-Cleaner. 

A coop deal of drudgery might be avoided if one 
could always afford to purchase labour-saving con- 
trivances ; consequently, a cheap knife-cleancr, one that 
everybody could buy, is a boon. The Radiant Knife- 
Cleaner, made by the Homeware Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Albion Street, London, N., is just what is required. 

t cleans both sides of the knife at once and does not 


injure. the blades or handles. The prices range from | 


Is. 3d., and you can obtain a pamphlet with full | 


particulars fom the makers. 
“ Drygrip” Sponge. 

Tuis is 4 novel device for moistening the gum on 
etamps, envelopes, and address labels, Like many 
other very useful inventions, it is quite simple, con- 
sisting of a picce of sponge fixed in a short rubber tube 
that serves as a handle. Pour a little water into the 
tube and the sponge is moistened ready for work : 
the rubber handle remains dry, so the fingers are not 
ren:lered cold and uncomfortable. Tho price is 6d 
post-free, and the article is placed on the market by the 
(slasgow Motor Tyre and Rubber Company, 52 Renfrow 
Street, Glasgow. 

New Safety Razor. 


Tue Unique Safety Razor is the latest device of iis 
lind, and the most compact. When inserted in the 
sheath, it is very little bigger than a pocket knifo, but 
the sheath forms the handle, and so makes a razor 
of regular length. As a rule, safety razors consist 
of a handlo with a protected blade fixed at practically 
a right angle with it, and the shaver pulls it up and 
down his face ; but the Unique is of the usual straight 


pattern, which should make it even more easy to 


manipulate. Itcan be stropptd like an ordinary razor. 


The prico is 2s. 6d., renewal blades can be purchased 
at the price of 2s. 6d. for ten, and the Unique Trading 


Company, of 41 Cheapside, London, will send all 
particulars. 


Novel Cake Tin. 
Tue Funnel Cake Tin is claimed to be the n-west 


and best cake tin ever invented. It is raised on feet | 
to prevent burning ; a current of hot air gocs through 

the funnel] in the middle of the tin, so that the centre | 
of the cake is well eooked, not left pasty, and there - 
is more crust than is usual with ordinary cakes. The | 


prices run from 64d., and the Homeware Manufacturing 
Company, Albion Street, London, N., are the makers. 
An Economic Patch. 


A sv’OEMAKER in a poor district, min Tul of the 


necessity for economy, has devised a patch for boot 
soles, It is a circular piece of leather, which can be 
cut from any old boot, with the edge thinned ont. 


‘The patch fits into the worn portion of the sole, the | § 
tapering edge stowing it to lic snugly in position: | 
ils 


then it is fixed by nails or by sewing. It is cheaper 


than a regular “* half-sole ” mend, and suits the pockets | 


of his customers, besides being really neat. 
Detachable Rubber Heels. 


A vide or increase 
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Reliable persons are now provided with profitable Home Work 


on Auto-Knitters by a well-Known firm of Hosiery Manu- 
Experience unnecessary. 


facturers. 


Much interest has been aronsed in 


the extraordinary development. in 


Home Employment since the intro- 
duction of the Auto- Knitter, which 
places within the reach of all a 
business of your own, in which you 
are independent of “hard-to-please” 
employers and factory conditions, 
Everyone anxious to increase their 
income should obtain at once full 
particulars of our offer to supply 
our famous circular Nnitting 
Machine, the Auto-Knitter, which 
enables you not 
only to manufac- 
ture all kinds 
of knitted goods, 
such as_ stock- 
ings, socks, 
jerseys, caps, 
searves, gloves, 
&e., for your 
family, but to 
co-operate with 
us and knit for 
the wholesale 
trade, and pro- 


your income accordingly. 
The work is quite simple, and 


| 
| 
| 


| 
i 
| 
| 


i 
1 


Distance immaterial. 


enerzies. We supply you the 
yarn at our WHOLESALE 
prive, so that your CLEAR 
PROFIT is cuaranteed. 

Moreover, there is no waiting 
for money, as all remittances are 
sent strictly on day of arrival of | 
your goods, together with fresh 
supply of yarn. 

This is a business quite your § 
own; one in which you make the 
whole profit on your labour, and 
yon will readily see that if you 
can get several 
machines work- 
ing in your home 
or workroom 
quite a consider- 
able business ean 
be done. This 
is work for men 
us Well as won:en, 
some of ourmatle 
workers — attain- 
ing great speed 
und efliciency, 
thus ensuring & 
pleasant and proe- J 
fitable employment, Write for full 
details, and do it now, while it is 


Ax American inventor has produced a detachable | 
rubber hecl which can be put on the boot and taken 
off at any moment in the easiest manncr. It has a 
band of spring metal fastened to it, the band gripping 
the boot Ibsek and holding firmly to it. It is cheaply 
made, and the inventor claims that it is very durable 
and useful. 

For Hat-Pins. : 

Att ladies know that the constant thrusting of a | { 
hat-pin through the straw spoils the material ; and they | 
all realise that the process itself might be rendered ; 
more easy and the prodding which sometimes occurs | 
could be avoided. A suggestion is put forth that 
ladies’ hats should be made with an eyelet on the right- 
hand side, through which the pin could pass; this eye- 
let could be made with a covering of the shade of the 


on your mind, You may use the 
coupon below, In any case, wiit- 
ine for fuller details places you 


no previous experience is necessary 
at all. Our instruction book is all- 
suflicient to understand the simple 
machine, which is quite automatic 
and practically unbreakable. ‘There 
is absolutely no reason why YOU 
should not have an “ Auto- 
Knitter? at onee and commence 
to make moncy right away. 


under no obligation whatever. 


COUPON—— 


To GENZ, WHEFLER 8 CO. 


Please seudome fall details of your offer 


hat, just as is done in boots. belts, and one articles, But why not send a 1d. stamp te supply me with an Auto-Knitter, I 
and it could have a ribbed surface to render it orna- Ad 7 - ca atlar ek (0s catrticies Yee emamets aos 
mental in appearance. On the other side of the head- for fuller details and Tearn exac tly enclose Td. sting Posey 

gear would bs another eyelct to allow the point of the : ‘ : ; ay ; 

ie to protrude, but a cover could be used, with a how much you can earn: We ‘Rr, 

ining of cork or similar material, to retain the point accept the work from you which ! pone” 


and prevent it from wandering into the eyes of close 
acquaintances. A hat so made looks and answers 
very well. 

A Curious Clock. 

A cock consisting simply of a pane of glass, on 
which the figures were painted, and a pair of hands, 
has recently been on show and has astonished a large 
number of people. It kept time accurately ; if the 
minute acd a moved, it quickly reverted to its 
proper sition. The clock insisted on _ keeping 
time. the secret lay in the hands, in which were 
concealed a watch movement and a system of counter- 
weights. In other words, the “* w orks’ were hidden in 
the hands, and 30 cleverly as to deceive all the spec- 
tators 


you execute on the machine, and 
pay a liberal price. We GUARe | | 40 es ec ee teetttinnes s 
ANTEE to take your’ work, 
AND GUARANTEE to jay 
the correct prices. There is no 
risk whatever. Your earnings 
entirely depend upon your own 


GENZ, WHEELER & C6. (Dept. 66), 
52 Betvoir Street, Leicester. 
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ApmiraL Sin 
Greorce Brack 
read the lette: 
through twice 
hefore he spoke. 
There was a 
thoughtful, 
puzzled look in his face as he put it down. on 

“Quite right of you to bring it to me, Daring, 
he said at length. ‘“ What exactly do you make 
of it, eh?” 

“T hardly know, sir,” replied Daring. “It may 
Le genuine or there may be some attcmpt at a trick 
about it; I don’t know quite what to think. That's 
one reason why I have brought it to you, sir. I 
don’t understand why this Mr. Max Coldburg picked 
out me to write to.’ 

Admiral Black smiled. ‘“ The penalty of fame, my 
boy. You are evidently as well-known here as you 
are at home. The chap had to write to someone by 
name, and I suppose you were the ouly one whose 
name he knew. I think you'd better be polite an:l 
answer him. You never know what's behind this sort 
of thing.” . 

“You think he may really have plans to sell, sir ? 

The Admiral picked up tho thin, closely written 
letter again and began to read bits of it. 

“We ceriainly says he has, doesn't he?” he 
answered enigmatically. ‘* Hore you are: ‘I have in 
my possession—never mind how I got them, that is 
my affair—the complete German plans, worked out in 
minute detail, for a contemplated attack on Great 
Britain. The Kaiser himself is to lead the German 
Fleet, and the disposition of every ship under him is 
shown in exact detail. 

“*They are for salo—at a price. I do not ask 
for an extortionate sum, as although I am e 
naturalisod German, I was born in London, and 
England is the country of my heart. I realise that 
to effect a sale, I must employ a ‘ go-between,” and 
the fact of your being at present at Kiel with part 
of the British Fleet gives me the opportunity to 
approach you in the matter. I cannot very well sce 
you ashore, as one never knows what prying eyes are 
about, and [ would suggest that you invite me on board 
the Connanght as a friend of yours.’ ” 

* Like you, I don’t exactly know what to make of 
it all.”’ sail Sir George Black, handing the letter back 
to Daring. ‘ The only thing that seeins certain is that 
Mr. Max Goldburg, whoever he is, has a pretty cool 
cheek, Still, have him aboard and we'll see what he's 
made of.” 

* Yes, sir,’ said Daring. “Vil write to him in an 
intcrested. frierdly sort of way, asking him to bring 
himsclé and his plans along. I suppose I had better 
see him alone when he first comes aboard, and then, 
if he do-sn't turn out to be a lunatic, perbaps you'd 
like to have a look at him, sir ¥ 

The Admiral nodded. ‘ Yes, that’s the 
idea, Daring; you sce him first and pass 
him on to me if ou think fit.” 

* And when hat! he come along, sir?” 
asked Daring. ‘* He says in his letter that 
this afternoon would suit him kest.”’ 

Admiral Black considered for a moment. 
“This afternoon ? Yes, but——” 

A Jook of half amusement, half excite- 
ment, suddenly flashed into Daring’s cyes. 
He said something in a low, quick voica 
to his chief. 

The latter was silent for an instant or 
two, and then he smiled. 

“Why, ves, of course, I never thought 
of that!” he said. ‘Slap into the lion's 
den, so to speak! Yes, write and tell him 
that this afternoon is the only time that 
will suit you, Daring.” 

The Admiral and the lieutenant locked at 
each other gravely for an instant, and then, 
fur some reason, they suddenly started to 
shake with suppressed laughter. 

* * * * 

Mr. Max Coldburg was a short, rather 
stout, middle-aged man. His curly black 
hair was thin; his little dark eyes had an 
odd trick of moving quickly, first this way, 
then that; his nose was big and unmis- 
takably hooked, and his small hands were 
fat and had short ugly fingers. Altogether 
he was not a porticutacly preposscssing or 
pleasant person to look upon. 

He took a quick, shuffling step forwara 
directly a bluejackct showed him into 
Lieutenant Daring’s cahin on hoard the 
Connaught, and held out his hand. 


After reading the latest“ Daring" story on this page, want youtothink outa sentence, the letters of which besin— 


cinematozraph heroes. By special arrangement 


H ari He is probably the most popular of all 
Peouerciany of Bisture Biase ot ee erexrgenengts i waned ben new stories of his adventures. 


Adventures °F 
Lieu: 


Maring 
CAUGHT IN THE ACT. 


“Good day, sir! How are you?” he said in 
tolerable English. ‘‘J am so pleased to make your 
acquaintance. I was glad to get your letter, Lieutenant 
Daring.” 

“How d'you do,” said Daring, ignoring Mr. Gold- 
burg’s hand ; “sit down, will you. I have not much 
time to spare, so will you be as brief as possible, 
please. I would like to see the plans.” 

Mr. Goldburg pulled out a stout envelope from his 
pocket and carefully extracted some sheets of paper, 
official-looking foolscap paper, from it. The sheets were 
typo-written, each shect bore a crest—a black eagle— 
in its left hand corner, and at the bottom of the last 
sheet was written in ink the signature ‘“* Wilhelm, R. I.” 

Daring took up the first shect and began to read it. 

“I didn’t know the Germans wrote their plans in 
English ! ” he remarked quietly. 

*[ had them translated,” returned Mr. Goldburg 
quickly. 

- On German official 
poiatedly, 

“Oh, my friend who supplicd me with the plans 
got the paper too!” expiained Mr. Goldburg. He 
answered very glibly, but he did not appear to be 
quite so much at his case as he was a moment or two 
before, 

Daring went on reading. 

“Yes,” he said at length, “they appear to be all 
tight to me; but, of course, I can't deside anything 
about buying them. I must consult Admiral 
Black. Perhaps, he will sce you.” 

Directly Daring had gone, Mr. Goldburg jumped up 
from his chair, nodded to himself, and then pulling 
a revolver out of one of the capacious pockets of his 
overcoat, examined it hurriedly. He did not know 
it, but that was a very foolish proceeding on his part; 
it gave hin away completely. 

Daring exchanged a few words with Licutenant 
Wells after he left his own cabin, and then he mado 
an opportunity to approach Admiral Black for a 
moment and nepal progress to him. 

“ Wells and [ between us will watch him and sce he 
does no damage, sir, and we'll catch him red-handed 
in that way,” he pleaded. “It ought to be quits 
funny, too, sir.” 

“Hum!” said Admiral Black, “I don't know 
about that—look here, Daring, wait a minute, I'll ask 
ois Majesty himsclf.” 

He disappeared for a minute, and he was evidently 
amused about somcthing when he returned. 

* Bring Mr. What’s-his-name and his plans to m 
cabin at once, Daring,’ he said. ‘ You can tell 
Ssoulenant Wells to come on ahead. Send Sims to me 
also.” 

Two minutes later Mr. Goldburg, bowing and 
scraping, was being introduced to Admiral Black. 

“Sit down, Mr. Goldburg,” said the latter. 


paper?” asked Daring 


Daring’s action changed the direce 

tion of the shot and, instead of 

killing the Kaiser, the would-be 

assassin tcounded himself in the 
‘oot. 5 
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“* Lieutenant ing has told me of your proposition, 
ay I seo for m: what you have brought 7” 
he visitor looked round the cabin before comp!y :..: 


with the request. 

“* And these gentlemen ?” he said, in cautious, low 
tones, indicating Lieutenant Wells and Petty Odicer 
Sims, who were in the cabin. 

‘Are merely here in the course of their duty,” 
returned the Admiral, holding out his hand for t!5 
papers. “They are perfectly capable of minii:+ 
their own business.” is 

“ Yes, of course, sir—no offence meant!" muttcre-| 
Mr. Goldburg hastily. He handed over the papers 
and looked anxiously about him, almost, it scene, 
as if he had expected to see someone else there, and 
was disappointed at the absence. 

‘Admiral Black took up the papers and stariod to 
read them. He sat at a small table, half facing thy 
visitor, The two lieutenants stood together. (!..- 
behind Mr. Goldburg, and the petty offiger was station -{ 
by the door. 

For almost five minutes there was silence while ths 
Admiral perused the documents. He gave no sisi 
either of approval or disapproval until he had: 11 
them through, and then he put them down on tis 
table, rose, and faced the man. 

“T want proof that these are genuine. 
a moment, will you?” he said. 

He walked across the cabin, opened a doer, ar | 
went into another room leading out of it. Halt 4 
minute later he reappeared with, of all people in ius 
world, the Kaiser himself ! 

The Emperor just nodded as he picked up the p:ors +. 

* These are the plans, Sir George > he sails we ft 
a smile. 

Sir George Black smiled back, 
the plans.” 


Waihoes 


 Yeos, sir, the-o atu 


The Kaiser bent over the table and quickly ssc 1 
the typce-written sheets. A chuckle escaped him sj 
did so. 

‘** Dear me, Sir George ; it’s terrible to think of 14 
danger your country has been in!” he laughel. ~ t 


hope you haven't got such an elaborate plan of «an. 
aign against us’ In my wildest dreams [ coullut 
Eaves conceived anything so perfect as this.” 

He turned to Goldburg standing two yards or > 
away on his right. “1 dont know who you acc, 
my man, but——” 

“Oh, don’t you!” gasped the man, suddenly 
slipping his right hand into his overcuat pochei. 
. Feit ri" 

He said no more. With a lightning-like movemen', 
Daring had stoo down, seized the skirt of his over: 
coat and jerked it downwards and backwaris. 

Simultaneously there was the sound of a revolver 
shot, and with a gasp of pain Goldburg tumbled to ths 
floor in a confused hee . He had intended ty shoot 
through his ket at the Kaiser, but Daring =» tion 
had changed the direction of the shot, and insteil 
of killing the Emperor, the would-be assassin hit 
only succeecded in wounding himself in the fort. 

Daring and Wells fell on him in a flash ax s: 0 a4 
he was down, and in an instant the former had =~ are t 
the revolver and was holding it at Goldburg’s heat. 

“Curse you!” screamed the latter. “ Cur~ 
I’m done for! They told me to kill him ail too 
myself—we drew Jots for it! They'll wait fer m- sil 
torture mco—kill me now. Curse you! Cursc 

And then he siecoaed. é 
* * * 


* 


“T wanted to catch him in the ver sf 
sir, and I knew it would be quite sie +) 
long as I watched his hands. Weloosl 
out that he was armed directly Pha fli fen 
alone in my cabin; Lieutenant Wei!) «75 
watching him from the next cabin tare t 
a peephole in the wall. [ soon gin | 
that the ‘plans’ were only an excuse t- 
on board, and that. it was you, net ¢. 
was so anxious to lay them before. =. 

“Well, you stage-managed t!:i: \ 
fully, lieutenant,” said the Kaiser. “i: 
you for getting a very troublesome |) ' 
out of my path and for saving your coun’. s 
from an awkward predicament. It so '! 
never do, you know,” he laughed, “ter: 
to be shot on a British man-o'-war, Suet + 
happening would take a lot of explan 
away.” 

The Kaiser took out a fountain-por a ! 
drew the supposed plans towards him. {+ 
signed each sheet. 

“I dare say you'd like to keep tho-- « 
a memento of the occasion, Licnicr ' 
Daring?” he asked. ‘‘The only gens 
thing about them is my signature * 
signatures you've just seen me write. 

“Thank you very much, sir,” said Dares s 
taking the sheets and saluting. 

The Kaiser turned to Sir George. 

‘ Admiral,’ he said, “with your p< 
mission, I should like the honour of th» 
company of Mr. Daring and Mr. Wel's 2 
dinner this evening.” 

(Another of Lieut. Daring’s adventures 
next week.) 


= 
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Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week. 


DO YOU KNOW THESE SIX PHRASES ? 
1. A Rough Shoot. 
2.In the Arms of Morpheus. 
3. Champerty (Legal). 
4. Baker's Dozen. 
§. Irreducible Minimum. 
6. Hismet. 


They are overy-day expressions, and I want 
you to explain them. I will give six half-guineas 
for the explanations considered the clearest and 
best. 

First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and precise @ way as you can—in any 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and sign 
your name and address in ink, Names and addresses 
nay not be typewritten or printed. 

You may send in your explanation of all the six 
if you like, but each must be written on a separate 
postcard. 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
and post it to arrive not later than ‘luesday, 
December 24th. You may send all your postcards for 
this competition in one envelope, provided it is 
addre as above. 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 


(i) CAVE (POLITICAL). 

The prize of 10s. 6d. has been awarded to W. 4. Main, 
45 Rosslyn Avenue, Rutherglen, for the following 
definition : 

When Lowe and Horsman and their followers 
seceded from their pariy in 1866, John Bright declared 
that they had receded into the Cave cf Adullam, 
referring to David's flight from Saul. Hence, when 
a party of malcontents breaks away from its leaders, 
a “cave” is formed. 


(2) SHEBEENING. 

In this contest the winning explanation was contri- 
Usted by A. MacDonald, 14 Halliday Square, Arbour 
Will, Dublin, and was thus worded : 

A term applied, principally in Ircland and Scotland, 
to the surreptitious sclling of intoxicating liquors on 
premises not liccnsed as required by law, thus 
defrauding the Inland Revenue. * Shebeen”’ (Gaclic— 
“small shop”) was originally applicd in Ireland 
to an unlicensed house or ** cabin’ used on the quict 
for illicit trading. 


(3) A MERE BAGATEiLE. 


106. 


J. Sabine, 10 King’s Avenue, Old Trafford, Man- |! 


chester, supplie2 the winning explanation in the following 
tirms 

** Bagatelle” is the French for ‘ bauble, trifle, or 
trinket,” and so ‘a mere bagatelle ” is cyuivalent for 
something—whether task or talk—which is of trifling 
importance or easy of accomplishment 


(4) QUID PRO Qua. 

For the explanation which follows the half-quinea 
prize hes been awarded to J. Murray, “ Southcole,” 
Somerset Road, Tunbridge Wells : 

A Latin phrase which may be rendcred roughly a> 
“What for what,” something given for something 
tlse as a sort of recompense. In law it signifies the 
fiving of one thing for another of egual value—or 
the mutual consideration and performance of both 
parties to a contract. 


(3) HEGEMONY. 

The attempt selected as the best was received from 
Il, Evans, 21 Kerry Road, Newtow., N. Wales, and 
was thus expressed : 

In the days of the Greek city states thero was 
fenerally one state which was supcrior to and virtualiy 
supreme over the others. Its superiority was known 
"3 ‘* Hegemonia.” It now signities a powcr whose 
influence is preponderating among a number of allied 
powers ; for example, Bulgaria in the Balkans, 

(6) TALKING FUSTIAN. 

wv. H. R. Barton, MuA., High 
Staffs., has been awarded the prize 
best definition of the above phrace : 

Using bombastic, pretentions words. Possibly 
derived from the old French “ fuste””—‘a cask,” 
thus meaning ‘‘ toper’s words,” but more probably 
from “ fustian,” a sbowy kind of cotton velvet, so 


School, Ne:rcastle, 
of 10s. 64. for the 


| 
| 
| 
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GREAT 


TEA WRAPPER 


COMPETITION. 
Ist PRIZE £150 


100 
50 
100 
100 
100 
100 
1,000 
-__750 


2nd PRIZE .. ‘ 


3rd PRIZE _.. ae 
4 Prizes of £25 os 
10 Prizes of £10 i 
20 Prizes of £5 ‘a 
100 Prizes of £1 


2,000 Prizes of 10s. 
3,000 Prizes of 5s. 


5,137 


Amount: 
tree 


HOW TO COMPETE. 


All von require to do is to save the Wrappers taken from 2 1b. $1b., or 11d. 
packets of LIPTONS TEA, Is. 9d., 1s. 6d., Is. dd, and Is, 2.2. oualities. 

The prizes will be awarded to the competitors sending in the Wrappers which 
show the largest cash vatue of Tea purchased. For example : 


12 ONE POUND WRAPPERS, or ‘ £110 
24 HALF-POUND WRAPPERS of 1/9 TEA will equal 


14 ONE POUND WRAPPERS, cr ? 
28 HALF POUND WRAPPERS, or 
56 QUARTER-POUND WRAPPERS of 1,6 TEA wiil equal) 


15 ONE POUND WRAPPERS, or ? 
30 HALF-POUND WRAPPERS, or -£1 0 0 
60 QUARTER-POUND WRAPPERS of 1 4 TEA will ewual) 

Customers ordering our Ter in 51b.,, T1b.. 191b,, or 20th. tins wiil find a printed 


card enclosed, representing the value of their purchase. Sach cards will ba accepted 
und counted as equivalent to the number of wrappers mentioned there ou. 


It is important to remember that it is not the greatest numbee of Wrappers which 
will win, but those showing the most money exp:a:led in buying LIPLONS THA. 


HOW, WHERE, AND WHEN TO SEND WRAPPERS AND CARDS. 


Name and full postal address must be enclosed in all pare-ls of Wrappers, which 

must be sent to 
LIPTONS TEA WRAPPER COMPETITION, 
GQUGH HOUSE, GOUGH SQUARE, LONDON, E.C., 

und be reveived not later than MONDAY, MARCH 31st, 1913. 
and size of Wrappers sent, should also be enclosed. 

Compeiitors failing to observe the foregoing instructions will 
be disqualified. 

The counting will be conducted by the “ Competition Department” of the Daruy 
Mart, and the figures arrived at must be accepted as final, 

Compz>titors enter upon this distinct understanding. 

The result will be announced in the DaILy Matvas early as the adjalication permits. 

The rules are so simple that correspondence cannot be entered intu. 


£1 1 «0 


List, stating quantity 


LIPTON Ltn. 


Called because first made at Fustat, a suburb of Cairo 


—TWith the letters in DARING. One, for example, is: ‘‘ Dupes All Rogucs In Naval Guise.” 
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Tickels 


A Tale of a Railway 
Scandal. 


By WILLIAMS LEIGH. 


“InTERgSTING! Not it!’ said Relfe, tho com- 
mercial traveller, in answer to my query. “ Life 
on tho road is cither worrying or monotonous. 
You'vo either to sit stagnating in a railway carriage 
or go tramping along stroking pcople the right way 
at every full-stop.” 

When Relfe begins to use figurative language, I 
always know that, to put it in his own words, he is 
shivering on the brink of a yarn, so I merely ejacu- 
lated “ Oh!” 

‘** Yes,” he continued, “ if I had to bogin life again— 
but hang it all, what's tho usc of bothering ? Of course 
now and again one docs mcct with a little incident 
which varics the monotony. I shall never forget a 
little adventure I had when quite a youth. I was a 
bit green, you know, and the fellow that was with 
me was greener still. We were going as far as Lon- 
chester, in Lancashire—you know where I mean ?— 
well, it’s a terminus. 

‘“‘Just as the train was about to start, a young 
fellow jumped into the train. He was dressed in a 
bluc suit, and very well groomed. I fancy the suit 
was new. But that doesn't matter. He sat in the 
opposite corner of the railway carriage, looked at us, 
and then said quite coolly : 

*** Tickets, please !’ 

“It was all so unexpected that neither of us took 
any notice. He seemed surpriscd, but must have 
concluded we did not hear him, for he continued, 
‘Gentlemen, will you kindly show your tickets ?’ 
Now, one soon gets used to showing tickets, but it’s 
very rarely a well-dressed fellow without uniform 
makes the demand, so I simply said : 

*** What for?’ 

““* Well,’ he replied, rather sharply, ‘if you insist 
on knowing, I’m a detective employed by the company, 
and one of my duties to-day at any rate is to look 
at your tickets.’ 

**Indced,’ I said, imitating his sarcastic tone. 
‘But suppose I don’t consider it one of my duties 
to show you the ticket?’ There was something 
about his manner, in spite of his assurance, that seemed 
to me rather suspicious, I can’t describe what it 
was, but it was there all the same. Then my com- 

anion pulled out his ticket and handed it to the 
ellow, saying at the same time to me, ‘ Look here, 
Relfe, what's the use of bothering? You've got your 
ticket all right. Why can't you show it him ?” 

“T said nothing, but morely picked up a paper and 
pretended to read. I say pretended, because as a 
matter of fact I was watching him all the time from 
the corner of my eye. He took the ticket, scrutinised 
it closcly, and then said to me. ‘So you refuse to 
produce your ticket ?’ ° 

“IT nodded. 

“* Well, I warn you,’ he said, ‘ that there's a pretty 
heavy penalty for obstinacy of this kind.’ 

“*T'm quite prepared to take tho consequences, 
T remarked.’ 

““* Oh, all right,’ he said. ‘ Have you any objec- 
tions to giving me ie name and address * ’ 

“*Not the slightest,’ I remarked, as I handed 
him my card. 

cn feat you,’ he said politcly, and put it into his 

ket. 

“‘ Nothing more happened till we reached Lonchester, 
when he immediately oe from the compartment, 
and proceeded quickly down the platform in the 
direction opposite to the exit. My companion was in 
a burry, so I told him to leave me, as it was my inten- 
tion to keep my cye on the detective. I watched this 
gentleman p down the platform, till he disap- 
peared from view into the first-class waiting-room. 

etween him and me was the third-class waiting-room, 
so I decided to enter it, and watch events through the 
window. 

“IT had not long to wait, for in two minutes he 
passed, walking along with an assurance which I 
envied. I followed him at a distance of about ten 
yards. It was easy to do it without being observed, 
as the platform was crowded. Just before he reached 
the tickct-collector, he glanced on either side rather 
nervously I thought, but it was only for a second. 
Immediately his confidence returned, and with a 
pleasant smile and a nod, he attempted to pass the 
collector. 

‘“* Tickets, please!’ said the latter rather angrily. 

“*T gave you my ticket a minute ago,’ said the 
detective, moving a little nearer to the exit.’ 

“*You did nothing of the sort. I've never scen 
you beforo !’ said the collector. 

** Excuse me, you're mistaken,’ said the detective 


Complete Short Sto 


in the most polite manncr. ‘As soon as I handed 
my ticket to a a moment ago, I remembered that 
I Jeft my umbrella in the waiting-room, and of 
course I went back {or it.’ 

wel likely story, isn’t it?’ retorted the collector. 
‘But it won't wash here. You don't leavo this 
platform till the ticket is produced. I've seen fellows 
of your stam before” : i 

“*T ll teach you to use insulting language to me in 
a minute or two,’ said the detective angrily, as he 
pulled a small note-book from his pocket. ‘ Just look 
throngh those tickets and sce if you havo number 
10347.’ : 

““As the collector hesitated, the detective con- 
tinued, ‘ Now, look sharp, men, or I shall go imme- 
diately to the station-master.’ 

“Reluctantly the ticket-collector obeyed, and, 
sure enough, there was the ticket. . ; 

“Before he could say anything the detective 
continued, ‘ Well, that ought to be proof at this end. 
Luckily, I have evidence saitsfactory enough to prove 
to any ordinary jury that I booked at the other end. 
Do you mind showing me whero the station-mastcr's 
office is? It’s bad enough being suspected, but it’s 
worse being insulted.’ 

“*I'm very sorry,’ said the collector, now very 
subdued, ‘ but as true as I stand here, I didn't re- 
member your face.’ ; 

“*T asked you a moment ago,’ continued tho 
detective, * if you would mind showing me the position 
of the station-master’s office.’ a 

“It's over there,’ said the ticket-collector, pointin, 
to a doorway. ‘I’m really awfully sorry, and I sha 
get into a terrible row if you report me. If you 
would overlook it this time, I should be very grateful.’ 

“* But don’t you realise that it might have been a 
very scrious matter to me,’ said the detective, ‘if I 
hadn't happened to know the number of that ticket ?’ 

* The porter nodded, very crestfallen. 

“© However,’ the detcctive continued, ‘I am not 
vindictive. This time I will overlook it. But let 
it be a warning to you never to insult passengers 
again. Good-day.’ ; 

“When he passed through the station gates, 
T followed, and as soon as he reached the bottom 
of the slope I touched him on the shoulder, and said, 
‘My friend's ticket came in very uscful for you, 
didn’t it?’” 

“He turned round, very much surprised you may 
be sure. Then ke smiled and said quite pleasantly, 
‘ Yes, verv useful indeed.’ 

“* Well,’ I said, annoyed at his coolness, ‘ what 
have you to say for yourself ¢’ 

“*Don’'t you think it was a very smart trick ?* ho 
said, taking a cigarctte from his case, and oflcring me 
one, which of course I refused. : 

“*Not quite smart enough,’ T answered. ‘ You 
have me to reckon with now. I intend to report the 
matter to the railway company and to the police.’ 

“* It’s only what I expected, of course,’ ke answered, 
‘and I shall make matters as easy as possible for you. 
Shall we go along to the police-station now, or would 
you rather turn back to the station and interview the 
station-master ¢’ 

“*We will go to the police-station!’ I replied 
irritably. 

“*Come along, then,’ he said pleasantly, ‘it's only 
about half a oni A car runs right past—or perhaps 
you would prefer to walk.’ 

“© Yes,’ I said, ‘there's no particular hurry; we 
may as well walk.’ 

“* It's surprising,’ he continued, as we proceeded 
in the direction of the police-station, ‘what a 
monotonous similarity there is in these Lancashire 
manufacturing towns—a heavy, oppressive atmo- 
sphere, dirty streets, and squalid slums,’ 

“I nodded and tried to look severe, but only 
succeeded in appearing uncomfortable. The fact of 
the matter is I began to suspect from the calmness of 
his manner that I was about to make a fool of myself. 
Here was a man, guilty of a serious attempt to defraud, 
walking along to the police-station as gaily as if he 
were going to a wedding. 

“The nearer wo got to our destination the more 
uncomfortable I became, while he seemed as uncon- 
cerned as ever. At last I blurted out, ‘ What made 
you do a trick like that?’ I felt ridiculous as I said 
it, for the part of accuser was one I felt I had no business 
to be playing. Apart from the fact that I might be 
about to make a fool of myself, I did not relish the 
thought of handing the man over to justice, even 
though he deserved it. 

“In answer to my question, he said with a smile, 
‘It’s one of the little inconveniences of my profession.’ 

““* Your profession!’ I exclaimed. * What do you 
mean ?’ 

“*T'll tell you,’ he answered. ‘ You see I couldn't 
resist having a !ittle fun at your expense, when you 
came to me in such an officious manner a moment 
or two ago. Asa matter of fact I'm one of the officials 
of the railway company, and as it has come to our 
knowledge that at Lonchester Station not enough 
vigilance is shown by the ticket-collectors, I was sent 
to see whether such was the case. The rest of the sto’ 
you know. I looked at the number of your friend's 
ticket, and then managed to get through the barrier. 
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Thus I have proved that the censorship js 1, 
sufficiontly strict. It was hard work certain haut 
you will readily understand that the mere fact «{ , 
man knowing the number of a ticket should 1), |. 
enough to allow him to pass the barrier.’ 

“* Before I could give expression to my surprise 11 
mortification, he continued, ‘Wo are now bit 4 
minute's walk from the police-station.’ 

“TI at once stopped. ‘ Well,’ I said. ‘I cin dy 
nothing except beg your pardon. I've made a j.,. 
of m , and it has taught me a lesson.’ 

“*Don’t apologise,’ he laughed. ‘I've ha: my 
little joke out of it, and I only wish that more o{ (!), 
public took such a zealous interest in our company. 
Good morning! I turn down this street. Perhaps 
you are coming this way though ?’ 

““*No, thank you,’ I said, blushing to the rosts of 
my hair. ‘My way lies straight on. ¢. «| 
morning !’ 

“You can readily believe that my dearcst wi}; at 
the time was to get as far away from him as possi. 
for it looked as if I had been not only a fool, but ac ut 
as well. I mentioned the matter to nobody, of cour~-, 
for it is the kind of tale one does not like to tell about 
oneself. I don’t suppose I should be telling vou now, 
but for what happened later. I heard no more of th. 
man for several weeks, whén I received a letter from 
him—you remember I gave him a card in the train : 
The letter was typewritten and contained no addic--. 
The post-mark was London. I know the contests 
by heart even now. It ran: 

“ Dear Mr. Relfe,—Just a line to thank v1 
for the kindness you did me in Lonchester. | 
value it all the more as it was all unconsciows «1 

our part. Circumstances at present make ii 
imperative that I leave the country at once; 1 
little trick has not been very successful lately. 
But when I think that if you had only Lon 4 
little bit sharper I should have been in eas, 
my gratitude for the limitations to your intel’: 
gence is unbounded.—Yours sincerely, 

“*Tar Dereciive, ” 


SONGS ~ 
AND THEIR 


SINGERS/S 


, THE STORIES OF FAMOUS MELODIES a 
CHIRGWIN'’S “ BLIND BOY.” 


Everyone who has ever seen Chirgwin, “110 
White-eyed Kaffir,” perform, has probably fear 
the gallery demand ‘Blind Boy, George!” 

The gallery does that regularly, and there is, 
perhaps, no music-hall singer before the pull 
well-known for just one song as Ceorge Chirzyin 
is for “ Blind Boy.” ; 

It must be quite the oldest song being mule ty 
sung in the music-halls to-day. Chingwin ha: 
“worked ” it for thirty-eight ycars, and it was bv 
exactly new when he took it up. 

The “White-Eyed Kaffir” believes that ©. \\. 
Moore, better known as “ Pony” Moore, of Mu: 
and Burgess fame, composed the original nich ly. 
and Willie Freear, brother of ‘Chinese Honey - 
moon” Louie Freear, first sang it at St. dames 
Hall in the early seventics. 

Chirgwin slightly altered and improved th» 
melody and sang it in the streets to begin with. | 

“The first hall I sang it in was the Oxford. Jo 
says, “in 1877, and I have been singing it ¢v': 
since. 

“ As a stage ballad. the ‘Blind Boy’ holds a 
easy record for its uninterrupted long life, and l 
must have sung it many thousands of times. !' 
became so monotonous to me that I used to sing "! 
as though I were a machine, my mind driftiis 
miles and miles away, as it were, when I sudden!s 
would remember I was singing. 

“ I remember on one occasion when I was enga."! 
at the London Pavilion, ‘ Pony’ Moore was sitttn= 
in the stalls, and I was getting along nicely wit! 
my show, expecting to get through without tu: 
‘Blind Boy,’ when he started calling: ‘‘‘ Blind Boy, | 
“Blind Boy,” George! Sing us “Blind Bey. 

0 on.” 

“TI stopped my business and looking at Moore 
said: ‘My salary won't permit me to sing “The 
Blind Boy”; I must get arise first. Yes, [ want 
more money." ; all 

“And looking at my friend I added: I sha 
want a “pony ” (£25) more, “ Pony” Moore. 

Chirgwin’s ‘‘ Blind Boy” should go down 4 
panty as the sung its singer couldn't “ hill, 

ause the gallery wouldn’t let him. 
(Next Week: “‘Daddy Wouldn't Buy Me 
a Bow- Wow.’”) 


—For the best five sentences I wilt give novel Sealing-wax Sets. Mark postcards “Guise.” (See page 674.) 
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Mayy a person, who has wanted to wire about 
the serious illness of a relative, has put it off till 
the morning, sometimes too late, because he did 
not know how to go to work. 

A telegram can be sent off at three in the morning, 
if you wish it, though the Post Office, naturally, 
is closed at that time. 

When your nearest Post Office is closed knock 
at the door and hand the postmaster your telegram. 
If he is in bed and fast asleep you are allowed 
to wake him up in order to send your wire, on 
payment of certain fees, of course. 

These fees vary from two to three shillings, 
according to the kind of office where you hand in 
your telegram. The time of wiring is quite imma- 
tcrial. These late telegrams, however, can only 
he sent if the other offices through which they 
would have to pass are open and their attention can 
he gained. Another thing that is very little known 
about telegrams is the fact you can cancel one after 
you have sent it. Once a letter is in the hands 
of the Post Office officials you can’t get it back 
jor any money. A telegram you can get back, so 
long as it has not been delivered, by paying a fee of 2d. 

Five Figures Make a Word. 

Not only that, but if the telegraphist has nct 
started to send your wire you get back the money 
you have paid for it. If he has started, however, 
you lose your money. 

Did you know you could underline a word in a 
telegram, or put it in inverted commas or brackets ? 
To underline it costs only a halfpenny. Each 
sign you use, and you can use any recognised 
sign, is treated as an extra word. You can have 
“private”? or “confidential” or anything elsc 
put on the orange curel if you wish. 

Figures may be telegraphed and they are 


reckoned at the rate of five figures to a word. 
Vor example, ‘38563"’ counts as one word, 
while ‘* 385634’ counts as two words. Fractions 
are counted according to the number of figures 
employed, the mark of division being counted as a 
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‘You. can Wire any Time 


How Our Post Office Assists You In Sending Telegrams. 


THE RIGHT SOAP ALWAYS IN 
THE RIGHT PLACE 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


figure. Thus 3} ccunts as one word, 2} as one, but 
109% as two, because though there are only five 
figures in the number the division mark counts as 
a figure, so there are six things to be telegraphed. 

Another thing you may not know is that if you 
want the same telegram sent to a dozen different 
persons in the same district, the copies of your 
first telegram will only cost you twopence each 
in addition to the actual cost of wiring each fresh 
address. In this way pounds are saved by those in 
the know. If you are inthe country and haven't time 
to go to your post office to send your wire, you can 
catch the postman on his way there and he will 
take it for you free of extra charge, 


Wiring to Ships at Sea. 


You can send a wireless telegram from any 
telegraph office to vessels on the high seas equipped 
with wireless apparatus. You are not allowed, 
however, to send private wireless telegrams to 
anyone on board a ship in the Navy. 

If you have a friend on board a vessel arriving 
at Southampton, sav, and you want to meet him, 
the Post Office will wire you the time it passes 
Hurst Castle signal station so that you can be 
in time to meet the vessel. The charge for re- 
porting a ship is tenpence in addition to the usual 
telegram rates. 

Should any vessel be wrecked on the coasts of 
the United Kingdom the Post Office will at once 
wire the owner of the vessel, if he wishes. They will 
also telegraph to a vessel in distress whenever 
possible, giving instructions from the owners. 

The Post Office will wire you the latest informa- 
tion about the weather on payment of a fee of 6d., 
in addition to the cost of the telegram to the 
Meteorological Office and the reply. If you are 
going up to a small town in Scotland, for instance, 
you can find out what the weather is like there at 
the moment and what it probably will be for the 
next twenty-four hours. 


(Next week's article will deal chienly with parcels.) 


Frutol Soap, 


Frutol Soap 


The Name 


r 


Guarantee of Purity and Excellence. 


LEVER BROTHERS 


FRUTOL SOAP 


‘CONTAINS OLIVE OIL: 


is made from fruit oils. 
never out of place. On the Toilet iH 
Table—in the Bathroom — in H 
Kitchen and Laundry—(find it 
where you will, use it how you 

like) one thing is certain—you | 
will never regret having used it. 


It cannot harm the clothes or it 
complexion. ih 


FRUTOL SOAP IS ABSOLUTELY 
FREE FROM ANIMAL FAT. 
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Paid For Catching Convicts. ¥ 


If You Stop a Man from Committing Murder You 
May be Rewarded. 

“You showed great courage,” said Mr. Justice 

hillimore when thanking the men whu between 
them caught the mad murderer, Titus, ‘fin doing 
a duty which every citizen should discharge—the 
duty of arresting a criminal and preventing further 
ciime. Bedding, Holding and Starchtield wilt 
receive £50 cach, Huck, £25; and King, £10.” 

It appears that there is a statute, though a little 
known one, which permits a judgs to reward 
civilians who risk their lives in arresting a desperate 
criminal, and of this Mr. Justice Phillimore took 
advantage. An ordinary magistrate, however, is 
nut in such a happy position, Still, he can allow 
a small sum out of the poor-liux as a reward for 
similar pluck. 

With regard to escaped convicts, it is an 
understood thing that any person whorccaptures 
such a man receives 1 stm of £5. Six years ago, when 
the ex-jockey Seaile got away from Dartmoor, the 
reward was posted at all the police statiuns with 

| the man’s description. 

Scarle was eventually caught hiding in a goods 
train down near Penzance. 

Five pounds is a cheap price to pay for such a 
recapture, for it is estimated that a hunt for escapes 
costs £250aday. When Walker and Parish got away 
from Dartmoor in Octobcr, four years ago, 150 
warders and 500 police spent four days looking 
for them, the total cost running to just on u 
thousand pounds. 

In other countries very large rewards have been 
paid for the re-arrest of escaped prisoners. In 
1903 thirteen prisoners escaped from a Californian 
prison, after murdering several warders. A reward 
of £100 apicce, dead or alive, was offered for the 
men, and no fewer than 1,250 deputy sheriffs and 
volunteers went in chase. 

One by one the fugitives were hunted down, but 
it was just over three months before the last £100 
was paid, 


as its name implies, | i 
It is | 


contains Olive Oil. 


LEVER on Soap is a 


LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT. 


Apple and Oatmeal Cakes. . 

Take three ounces of oatmeal, and hoil it till 
thoroughly swelled, then dry carefully. Peel and 
core six large apples and chep them into small dice, 
then mix the apples with the oatmeal and add two 
ounces of sugar. Bind together with an ounce of 
four and form into small cakes. 
ounce of butter, then serve piled on a dish and 
sprinkled with caster sugar. 

Chestnuts with Chocolate (a novel sweet). 
Boil one pound of chestnuts in water, then 


minutes. 


and cover it with the chocolate. Allow to become 
cold before serving. 
Ginger Biscuits. 

s Rake one pound of flour, a quarter of a pound of ; 


iard or dripping, and a teaspoonful of carbonate of | if it happens 


soda, two teaspoonfuls of ground ginger, anda pinch 
of salt. Mix these thoroughly together, then bind 
with a tablespoonful of milk and four of golden pies 
Roll out thinly on a floured board, cut into rounds | 


HOME NOTES 


Fry lightly in an | 


remove the pecl, crush, and place in a saucepan with H 
an ounce of butter, a gill of milk, sugar to taste, j iron 
and a squeeze of lemon-juice, and eccok fur three | 
In another saucepan melt two penny bars | 
of chocolate in a little water. Then shape the | smockirg are 


chestnut puxéc into the form of a large chestnut ; 


S__PAGE. 


‘he Littic Dressmaker 


Tells You How To Do Smocking. 


Se 


Turee have been two or three ladies lately 
asking me to tell them how they can do smocking. 
So, thinking it over, it sccms to me that the best 
way I can help them is by pictures, words not being 
much good in a thing of this kind. What you 
want is something you can take and look at, so as 
to sce by it whether you are going right or wrong. 

In the first place, you must get your transfer 
pattern, and 
it cff 
on tho stuff. 
Transfers for 


quite cheap, 
and you can 
get them 
almost any- 
where. But 


SEE 8 OO One 


5 EEN 


str before you start 
sinocking. 


1. Gathering ihe 
that you can’t . 
put your hand on one just at the moment, you 
can make little dots for yourself by measuring them 
offwithan inch tape. Then you run a gathering 


with a wineglass, and bake for a quarter of an hour | thread along from alternate dot to alternate dot in 


ina fairly quick oven. Allow to remain on the | 
bahing-tin till cold, then store in biscuit tins. 
Dried Apricet Q°sl the costof about Zia. per Ib». | 
Take two pounds of dried apricots and place 
them in a bowl; cover with water, and allow them 
to soak for two days. Then strain off the water 
into the prescrving-pan, add six pounds of pre- 
serving sugar, and boil for ten minutes. Then put 
in the apricots, add two ounces of almonds, 
previously blanched and cut into halves. Roil till 
the fruit is tender, then place in jars. These 
quantities will make twelve pounds of jam. 


Two Inexpensive Soups. 
Chestnut Soup. 7 a: 
Peel one Spanish onion and cut it into small 


dice, place in a saucepan with two and a half pints 
of water, and allow it to boil slowly for three- | 
quarters of an hour; then add one pound of 
‘chestnuts, previously roasted and posled, a stalk j 
of celery, cut in small picces, a carrot, half a tea- | 
spoonful of sugar, and a teaspoonful of salt. Con- 
tinue boiling for another hour, then remove the 
carrot and pass through a sieve and return to the 
fire. Allow to boil, remove the scum, add a gill 
of milk, and dish up. 

White Soup. . 

‘Take one carrot and scrape it, pecl an onion 
and one turnip, and cut all into small strips. Put 
one ounce of dripping into a saucepan, and when 
melted add the vegetables, half a teaspoonful of 
caster sugar, and salt to taste; stir for ten minutes, 
then add the stock, and cook for a quarter of an 
hour. Make a thickening of flour and milk and 
stir into the soup. Cook for one hour. 


PLATONIC MEALS. 


The philosopher Plato was noted for his simple 
habits. There used to be a saying that those who 
had dined with Plato would bein excellent health 
the pee day. Evidently the famous Greek 
was wise in bis selection of food. Greece was ever 
the source of wisdom, culture, and good things. 
At tho present time the classic land provides us 
with Currants, the most delicious and perfect of 
all foods. The more Currants you eat, the better 
for your piysical well-being. If you would enjoy 
a tasty dish with the provcrbial Platonic health to 
follow, try this recipe. 

CURRANT FLAPJACKS. 


402. flour, loz. sugar. 1 egg, 3} pint milk and 
water, 2 oz. currants. 

MetHop.—Mix the flear with a pinch of salt 
and the sugar, break the egg into the centre, and 
add the milk by degrees until the batter is of the 
consistency of thick cream. Sprinklo in the 
cleuned currants last. Leuve to stand one hour, 
Melt a small piece of lardin a little frying-pan 
of about four invhes width. When smoking hot. 
pour in enongh batter to cover the bottom, fry 
lightly, turn and brown on the other side. 
Continue -this until all the batter has becn used 
up. Drain exch flapjack free from grease. dust 
over with a little yvrated nutineg, and roll up 
pancake fashion, Serve very hot, piled one on 
the otier. 


the way shown by Diagram 1. * 
Some people pull their threads up tighter, and 
some looser. I like rather loose threads myself. as 


they give an open kind of smocking and do not 


| make it seem quite so bulky. 


Thread your needle with embroidery silk or cotton 


! 


2, The first 
stitch in honeys 
comb smocking. 


4, The third stitch 

is like the first 

one, except that it 

goes down tnstead 
of up. 


8. The second 


sliteh, 


and bring it up between two rows of gathers, and 
take your first stitch in the way shown by Diagram 2. 

The first stitch is what you might call a “ leg.” 
and the second stiteh, which is shown in Diagram 3, 
is what you might call a “bar.” If you look at 
Diagram 4 you will see how the bar lies across the 
top of the leg, drawing two little pleats together 
and holding them firm. 

Having put in an upwards-way leg, you must 
have a downwards-way one again, and this is 
shown in Dia- 
gram 4. Then 
there comes 
another bar 
which is shown 
in Diagram 5, 
and so on to 
the end of the 
line. 


5. The fourth 6. Now we do the 


. stitch is like the fivst stitch again, 
If you want second one. and soon all along 
to make your the row, 


honey-combing larger and more open, you can work 
right across from running thread to ‘running thread 
instead of starting in the middle. Diagram 7 shows 
you how the piece of the finished pattern looks, 
when it is worked in the way that I have told you 
here. If you sew from thread to thread it will be 
twice as large and perhaps just a bit scraggy looking. 

When the whole of the smocking is finished you 
can pull out your running 
threads. Don’t be in a 
hurry to take them out 
too soon, or you may find 
that you have missed a 
stitch somewhere and that 
this little pleat will fall 
open and spoil the whole 
eflect. 

Smocking which is done 
with washing silk, or 
cotton, launders most 
beautifully, and = wears 
almost for ever. There are plenty of more 
elaborate patterns which you can do, but the plain 
honey-comb stitch is the foundation of them all. 
My article in this week's Home Notes tells you 
how to make an evening cloak. 


Your respectful friend, 
Tur Litre DressmaKEn. 


7. A 
honey-comb smocking. 


finished piece of 


Conducted by Isobel, 


WERK ENDING 


HOME 


Two Hints for Curing a Cold, 


Take 

_ Adessertspoonful of glycerine, a tablespoonfi:|t 
whisky or rum, and add to these not quite !ali 
pint of boiling water. 
“at night. 
Sprinkle 

_ Thirty drops of eucalyptus oil in a bow! cf 
boiling water and inhale the steam for five minute. 


Sip quite hot the last this. 


| Two or three such treatments will cure a cold in its 


| 


carly stages in a few hours. 


How to Do Without Scales in the 
Kitchen. 
One Large Breakfast-cupful 
Of flour equals half a pound. 
One Tablespoonful 
Of liquid equals half an ounce. 
One Pint 
Of granulated sugar equals one pound. 
One Breakfast-cupful 
Of butter equals half a pound. 
Bight to Ten Eggs 
Equal one pound in weight. 
One Wineglassful 
Equals half a gil 
Four Tablespoonfuls 
Equal one wineglassful. 


Four Hints for Reducing the Coal Bill. 
To Make a Fire Burn Slowly for Several Hours. 
Take a few old newspapers, soak them in wate, 
then squecze out and form into small balls. When 
the fire is red place the paper balls on it and cover 
with small coal. It will burn for several hours. 


All Ashes 

Should be sifted, and after that mixed with 
ccal dust and a little water. This mixture foid on 
a bright fire will keep it burning for several hours. 


A Large Brick, 

About two inches thick, can be placed ona 
bright fire instead of adding coals. When the bri. 
has got hot it will throw out a great heat, and the 
saving in coal will be great. 


To Make Coal Balls. 

Take half a bushcl of small coal, one bus'vt 
of sand, and three-quarters of a bushel of clay. Mix 
all together to the consistency of mortar with : 
little water. Then form into balls and allow 15 
become thoroughly dry before using. 


DON’T TRIFLE WITH A GOLD. 


Cure it a f with This Famous 
Old Recipe. 


If someone in your family is suffering with a 
cold, influenza, or has a deep-seated cough, he 
is a famous old recipe that will break the woi-t 
cold in a day. 

From your chemist secure 1 oz. of Parmiut 
(double strength), 2s. 6d. worth ; take this hoi: 
and add to it } pint of hot water and 4 oz. of mst 
orgranulatedsugar; stir until dissolved. Take ou: 
tablespoonful four times a day. This will g-ve 
instant relief, and will usually cure the most obs: ie 
ate cold or cough within twenty-four hours, «nd 
you will not need to stay in bed to discontia": 
your regular duties. . 

It is pe eere too, for Asthma, Whceop."% 
Cough, and Chest Pains. 

It tastes plensant, stimulates the appeli! 
has a slight tonic and laxative effeet—both ex: 
lent features for the treatment of Col ls a-! 
Influenza. ' 

This recipeis highly recommended hy Physc:'* 
and thousands of people know its value. 

Every person suffering from a Cold or [nfivens 
should try this recipe. There is nothing b ' 

IMPORTANT.—In ordering Parmint, al 0% 
apesify that you want double strength. Yo! 
chemist has it, or he can easily get it for you. 


aanl 


Now, ladies! Can yru tell me what did the sauee-bovt sawee? Be clever. (Turn to pase G74) 


Wrex ENDING 
Dec. 21, 1912. 


Rare Secrets of Beauty. 


By MILDRED ST. AUBYN. 


(Note.—Owing to repeated requests, Miss 8°, 
Aubyn has now arranged to answer Ly post (free 
«f charge) all reasonable questions relating to 
veauty. Letters must contain a self-addres-cd 
-‘amped envelope and be directed to Mildred St. 
Anhyn, ¢’o The Editress, ‘‘ Onur Home," U Essex 
Siveet, Strand, London, W.C.) 


Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 
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PARK DRIVE 
CIGARETTES 


» TOPactontsy 
“4 - e- 


Smile! 


and say you want 
some nult, creamy 


Clarnico 
LILY 


Caramels 


Many of my readers have written me 
inquiring about the merits of vasieus 
preparations they have been using. It 
is impossible for me to answer such 
queries here, In general my advice to 
women who wish to retain, or rezain. 
their youthful appearance is to avoid 
the usual cheap made-up preparations. 
Nature provides many first-hand © beau- 
tiers,” and the best results come from 
u-ing original ingredients. Many of the 
tings Tadvise involve no expen:e what- 
rver; the others can be procured from 
any veliable chemist. If he does not 
appen to have what you want he ean 
quickly procure it from his wholesaler, 
if you insist,and you should in-ist. ‘The 
sinart, dainty woman these days wants 
tu know what she is using. 


Frezh a'!mends, rich 


cream, fine sugar 
per.ect purity, perfect 


processes. 


Made by Clirke, Nickolls 


& Cooaibs td, London. Ss 


Answers to Corresponde:!s. 


“Sears, B. F. S.—Sears can sometimes be 
cffaced by a lotion ef 60 gr. boric acid and $ oz. 
Witch Hazel. Apply this to the mark twice daily. 
"Liver Spots and Freckles.” Mrs. M. B. K.— 
liver spots (sometimes called moth patches), 
treckles, and other discolorations wting 
from an inactive skin, may be removed safel 
ynil easily by using jettaline, It is not at alt 
unpleasant, and it dissolves or absorbs the 
particles of discoloured scarf skin, 
leaving the newly revealed complexion under- 
veith, free from blemishes. 

* Lip Ronge.”” Mrs. Warren.—The liquid rouge 
will make your lips dry and sensitive. Get a 
stick of soft prolactum, it will give the lips the 
colour they need and protect them froia the 
wind when you are motoring. 

“Dandruff.” L. V. J.—A good tonic will clear 
your sealp, Get an ordinary package cf yuive 
tovanium, dissolve it in 3-pt. of hay Rub 
this into the reots—not onto the Your 
heir will soon lose that dry, brittle feeling, aud 
become more soit and glossy us the deudrulf 
disappears. 

“Cold Cream v. Soap.” I think a real wash is 
frequently necessary hoth for health and eom- 
fort. I personally use Pilentagsoup, dr is free 
trom that excess of alkaliwhich isthe cbje: 
to many toilet soaps. If your =bin is ¢ s 
ivitated, you will find this soap mere soothing 
thin a cold creim, which leaves the pores 
«logged with grease. 

** Hang Nails.” Glasgow.—Do not us> a sharp 
i.striument to loosen the skin around your nails. 
Orange wood sticks are best. Rub your nails 
with Lmou to keep them healthy. 

* Patchy Eyebrows.” To make your eycl-rows 
vud evelashes grow thicker ond darker, apply 
teunaline to them every night with the finger 
tps. 

“Vanishing Cream.’’—I do not know the pre- 
y eration you mention, but there is nothing so 
delightful as the naturel allacite of orwnge 
Mlossom,. It answers the purpose of a vanishing 
cream and holds the powder perfectly. I know 
of no made-up cream to equalit. It's natural 
fiagrance is delightful. 

** Powder Puff.” Cousin Ann.—The best powder 
is pure rice powder. A little orris may Le added 
for perfume, Rice powder can also ve tinted to 
the natural shade of your skin with o little 
powdered red colliandiuin; for hiunette add a 
intle cadmium, You must vary your pro- 
portions to suit your skin. 

“Worried.” Ethel, Hastings.—-I told you to 
set pure colliandum. The rouge you bought 
13 nerely chalk dyed with annaline dye and is 
injurious, Just yet powdered colliandum and 
apply with the finger tip. It is perfectly harm- 
less and gives a natural colour that cannot be 
dletected. Rouge: is too obvious. 

“Frequent Shampoo.” Florence D.-. Your 
hair should be washed every two weeks. Tle 
host shampoo is a teaspoonful of stallax ina cup 
«f hot water. The glossy, flutt; after-effect is 
really quite remarkable. It makes the hair 
vppear thicker and slightly wavy, and leaves a 
suggestion of the natual perfume of stallax. 
“Rough Arms.” Mrz. R,G. 8.—The roughness 
«{ the skin above the clbow is frequently caused 
by carelessness in drying. If your skin is very 
rough, rub it first with pumice, then with lemon 
«very day until it is smooth again. 

‘All-Day Powder.” Gaiety Girl.— You can get 
the desired “bloom” by using a svlution of 
vlemenite. Dissolve one ounce in four ounces 
uf water and apply it to the face, arms and neck 
rubbing it until it is dry, The effect of a na 
bloom will last all day or all the evening without 
renewing. 

“Bearded Lady.’’"—Your trouble is uct es 
scrions as it seeins. Get an ounce of phemistol 
owidered) and apply alittle to the growth that 
Mes you so nmch. After a few aeanents 
you can rub it off and the unsightly hairs will 
have entirely disappeared. 

“Cffensive Odour.” Mary Ro You em pre: 
veut the unpleasant odour caused hy eace- 
herspiration by dusting the skin with white 
rergel occasionally, It stops such tour 


SHYNALL RAG DOLL CO. (Dert=3) 
“ Foot re," — an relieve your tired, 36. 
aching tect by oe teaspooufil ny ite in London, E.C 


@ foot bath, It will prevent the cxcessive g.11.0. Orders for tho Colonies 1’. extra. 
Perspiration and make them less seusitiy 


A REAL COLD CURE 


Nowthat thecold-cate season is here 
remember KOMPO riilly 
docs cure col . 

It is 


Park Dave Paropies.—.Vo. Be - 
“ Os portunity kasks ence adecvery man’s decrl” 


nl pr: 
ond sivailar ailments. 
take aud aay be taken i 
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* Withhe & Cu. 


The Latest and Greatest Party Novelty. 


‘Home Notes’ FORTUNE-TELLING Tea cup 


Interests and Amuses Everybody. Thousands Selling. 


Inmen of atlages. Why notwi 
tby the stundard, scient thodefouriung 
3 EXHAUSTION, LACK OF 

DEBILITY, VARICOCELE, etc, Ensy; 
ecfe, Simple, No stomach medicines, maciotsm, ofr 

y. No fotiguing physical exerc:.cs or +trict 
Gictrules,no change of habits, lors oftir 
but an assured restoration for al! men. } 
paticntseay. I send the b 
tree in plain envelope for 
this paper. A.J. LRIGH, 
London, W.C. Established 


; free Book, 


Price 3'6, Post Free, from— 
Tea Cup Dept., ‘Home Notes,’ 18 Henrietta St., London, W.C. 


electricit 
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Sold all the year round. 
THE NEW MEDIUM 


LIFE-SIZE DOLL 


ALREADY 
STUFFED 2/ = 
ALREADY 3/ 
DRESSED Jj" 
Read, *o p'aen in 
your .frd's ane, 
our NEW MEDIUM 
OOLL 


s pecially 


as the years go on, make a habit of 


ae d's meme 
mG etter child 
23 are 

)  Dhe elours 


taking mustard at your meals, It keeps 


both appetite and digestion young and ensures 
you enjoying your meals when old. 


Get the best mustard—~ 


roa: » 23 feet 


9 ee, high. 
Be crders : =H Already 9/ 
and 2 Small = ees puter 2/6 
Do's withs!! R Arcady 
26 ani 4/-8 Dressed 4) bed 


orders, Car.ieg > Paid. 
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‘=a Information 
ham AN APOLOGY. 
aS: Il. J. writes: ‘‘ Please 
ee tell me if my efforts for 
SS your *Middles’ compotition 


will be accepted. My reason 
for asking vou is that I sent you, abont a year 
ago, two impudent letters because I was dis- 
appointed with’ the result of one of your 
competitions. I now apologise for my impudent 
remarks. I am sorry for what happened, and I 
hope you will accept my apology. The letters 
I sent von were written in the heat of passion and 
I now regret them.”-—— 

There was never any necd for vou to ask forgive- 
ness, H. J. I assure you that there is no less 
vindictive person in the whole world than your old 
Fditor. Life is far too short for petty revenges 
like that. 


Per” Foctball comp-titors, please note, that this 
weck’s contest closes on Tuesday December 24th. 


OUR CONCBITED SUB. 

In a recent * Footline” contest I told of my 
conceited sub-cditor and I asked readers for a neat 
way of curing him of his complaint. This is how 
ene reader would do it: 

“Send him with an ‘important and confidential ’ 
Ictter to ‘ H. Nelson, Esq., 112 Trafalgar Square,’ 
with stiict injunctions not to return without 
delivering it personally. He will probably turn 
up saying there is no such address—then explain 
‘Horatio Nelson, ] eve, 1 arm, ard 2 legs, Trafalgar 
Square,’ and inquire carnestly regarding his 
initiative or gimption.” 

Here is another suggestion: “ Publish one of his 
rottenest articles and instead of allowing him to use 
a nom de zlime, force him to sign his correct name 
in full, and print it in bold type at fcot of 
article.” 

This reader's idea is well calculated to upset the 
gentleman's pride, I think. He savs: “ Tell him 
that a visitor who frequently calls on you had 
always Leen under the impression that he was the 
‘caretaker.’ ” 

Another reader suggests sending “a sheep's 
head to the ceffice.”” 


WHY THE PEPPER-ROXED. 

In another contest readers were asked to answer 
the conundrum ‘* Why did the pepper-box ?”’ 

“ Because it got mixed up with an Irish ‘stew ’” 
was one good answer. 

Here's another answer: ‘‘ Because the toast- 
rack offered to give him half-a-dozen rounds.” 

And another, ** Because it saw the serviette ‘in 
the ring.’ ”’ 

Also, 
pip.” 
HOW MUSIC IS PRINTED. 

Musician writes from India: “I had an argu- 
ment with a friend who denies that music can be 
printed from type. I said that all cheap editions 
of music are so printed, but I have not been able 
to prove it. Will you please settle the point 2” —— 

You are right, Musician. Most of the cheap 
music sold, and practically all the music you see 
printed in weekly newspapers. is set up from 
special music type. A single note like a demi- 
semi-quaver, for instance, is made up of a number 
of different little pieces. Each line is made up 
of tiny lengths so that the notes can be fitted in. 
The best music, however, is printed from copper- 
pe on which the score has been engraved by 
sand. If you look carefully next time at a song 
in a newspaper you will sce where the txpe lines 
have failed to join up properly. Here are a few 
pieces of music type to drive home the argument 
with your friend. 


“Because the orange gave him the 


YseteT™ oy™=- 
Gi laa eesti 5] 


WHAT SHOULD SHE DO? 

“Caw you tell me what to do in the following 
circumstances ?” writes PERPLEXED, a lady reader 
of P.W. © Five years ago I was engaged to a 
young fellow who was in a fairly good position. 
Unfortunately, he was dismissed on account of 
bad trade. and he emigrated to Australia. For 
three years ke wrote to me regularly and then 
suddenly his letters ceased. Siace then 1 have 


‘pe ’ O77 2 pre op , 79,9 vee . 
Lor the five best answers I will give prizes of Blue Bird Brooches. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY 


become engaged to another man, and we are 
quite happy with one another. ify first lover, 
however, has unexpectedly turned up again. He's 
comparatively rich, and wants me to marry him. 
What should I do ? ”—— 

I think, Peretexen, that the very fact of your 
writing to me indicates that you are loath to give up 
your second lover, or in other werds, that you love 
him the better of the two. That being so, 
PERPLEXED, stick to him! 


THE MAGIC HEARTS. 

Tne Magic Hearts which we reprcduced in our 
Christmas number are responsible for this letter 
from PuzzLep: “I tried to discover the name of 
my future wife by means of your * Magic Hearts,’” 
he writes, “ and I hereby send vou the result. The 
letters are Y.A.H.A.X.K.Q.K.Q.A.R.B., and [have 
eight years to wait! I am twenty-five years cf 
age avd a bachelor, and I think eight vears rather 
a long time. I should be very glad if you would 
kindly advise me what to do in the case.’’— — 

Well, Puzztrp, the ‘ Magic Hearts” were 
invented by our Matrimonial Expert, into whose 
hands I promptly put your Ictter. Here is her 
reply: “This gentleman max consiler himself 
among the highly favoured ores of the earth. 
During the next cight years Le vill go travelling 
abroad. For six of these he will be building up 
the foundation cf a fairly respectable foitune. 
When he is thirty-two he will find himself in Japan, 
where he will meet an extremely pretiy Japancse 


BIRTHDAY 


Mon., December 2. 
Liquor improves with a ze. 
keep it the better it is for you. 


NOTES. 


The longer you 
Figure this out. 


Tues., December 3. 
It’s cheaper to give a shilling than to lend five. 


Wed., December 4. 

‘Yo ba successful keep one hind on your pocket 
and the other on ycur mouth, 
Thurs., Deceniber 8. 


Never confide a secret to a woinan. 
telling effect. 


It has a 


Fri., December 6. 
It's better to have nothing to your account than 
something to account for. 


Sat., December 7. 
When a widow wants to marry again she keeps 
her hair light and her age dark. 


Sun., December 8. 

The man who would do anything in this world 
must first deposit his heart in the bank of some 
woman’s keeping. 

(Owing to the vessure On Ov space, the abare lirthday 
Notes were omitted from the Chvisiaas Double Numbev.) 


Pee 


maiden whose name is in the letters given. The 
following year the sound of wedding-bells will be 
heard. PuzztEp will come back to dear old 
England, and live happily ever afterwards, in accord- 
ance with the prophecy of the Magic Hearts.” 
Now, isn’t that nice, Puzztep ’ No humdrum 
life to look forward to, but the free and casv exist- 
ence of a rover-—and a fortune—and a pretty wite. 
Write and tell me all about it in 1920! . 


“P.w.” MEDICINE. 


W. B. writes: “In your issue dated September 
10th you printed a very interesting story entitled 
‘Only the Deputy.’ It dealt with a young man 
temporarily left in charge of a railway station who, 
whenever he saw anything to be done, did not 
hesitate to do it. To use his own phrase, ‘ When 
once you know what should be done, proceed at 
once and do it.’ I am writing to tell you of the 
influence it had on one of your readers. ‘This young 
man was so struck with the story that from being 
a lazy, good-for-nothing workman, he has become 
punctual, hard-working, and well on the way 
for promotion. On a card in his rocm he has 
printed, ‘ When once vou see what should be done 
proceed at once and do it.’ "—-- , 

Well, it was good advicc, wasn’t it, W. B.? 
It is pretty well equivalent to “ Never put off till 
to-morrow what you can do to-day,” and the story 
showed how at least one enterprising young man 
bencfited by that motto. Iam glad there's also 
one in real life! Pearson's Week? y has, as a matter 
of fact, helped many of its readers on the road 
to success in the past, and I hope that it will give 
a leg-up to many more in the future. 


Werk enpina 
Dec, 21, 1912. 
Ja 
RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 


1. All answers or attempts must be written on post 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Peureun's Weel, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. res 

2. You may take part in any number of 
competitions, but your reply to each must 
@ ecparate postcard. 

8. Each postcard must bear the usual signature cf the 
competitor in ink. Names and addreases u:ay not te 
typewritten or printed. : : 

4. Each competitor must give his or her real acdrozs 
Unless this condition is complied with, the c.mpetitor 
forfeits his or her right to,a prize. 

_5. Mark each postcard with the name of tho ccmpeti. 
tion for which it is intended in the top left-hand corner 
You will find this nemo in the announcenent of the 
competition in the footline. Provided these conditions 
aro fulfilled all tho postcards may lo sent in cna 
envelope marked ‘ Postcard’ in the top left-hand 
corner, but each postcard must bear tho full name :rd 
address of the cender. 

6. All attem»ts must arrive 
December 2!th, ta , . 

7. Bach competition will be judged separately, ond 
the prizes, a3 announcea in the footlines, will Le 
avarded to the efforts consilere] tho test. 

8. In the event of ties for a money prize, the vrizo wi!l 
be divided, and, where tho awards are gifts, tho prizes 
will be awarded at tho discretion of the Editor. 


hese footline 
O Written ca 


not later than) Twescuy, 


This Insurance Scheme covers any person 
travelling as_a passenger in any part 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PA!} 
— 
We pay any number of claims in respect 
of each accident—not the first claim on! y, 
£1,000 RAILWAY IN 
£100 RAILWAY UE, 
£100 CYCLING (For terms sce 
£100 AEROPLANE below.) 
505 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of €2,000 andone of £1,000, 

This Insurance holds good fur any number of claims. 
£1,000 euch--not for one only, £1,000 sycci ly gies t 
by ‘THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CO: 
PORATION, LIMITED, 56 to 44 Moorgate Street, Loud, 
EC., to whom notices of claim, under the following couditions, 
wust be scut within s°ven days to the above address. 

will 1s paid ty the above Corporation to tha 

esal representative of any person hillel } + 
gS it ,000 un accideut in Great Briteiuor Trelind to the 

passenger train in which the deceased was 
travelling os a passenger (iucludiug post-office servants: 4 
nulwuy sortiug vans), and who, at the time of such accident, 
had in his, or her, possess:on, the Insurance Coupon on this 
page, or the paper in which it 1s, with his, or her, usual sign + 
ure, written in ink or pencil, on the space provided at the to +. 
‘Lhis paper may be left at his, or her, place of abode, su lous as 
the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the eaid gum shall be paid to tho 
legal representative of such person injured, should death res t 
from such accident within three ca.endar months thercafte, 
aud that notice of the accident be given with three di; 
of its occurrence. 

In the event of a person, not being a railway 

servai.ton duty, nora suicide, nor enzaged in an 

¥ J COLO} illegel act, having thecurrent numter of Learso.'s 

Weekly on him, or her, at the time of Leiay kiliel 

by u railway accident iu the United Kingdom, although not t-r 

an acerdent toany train in wiich he, or she, may be trace!ling-:s 

@ passenger, the ie 1 ropresentative of the deceased wiil receive 

the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupo. 

be signed or uot, provided notice in every case be given to Tre 

Ocean Accipest anD GUARANTEE CorroraTion, Limitr:, 

36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven days frou 
the occurrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the lega! represen- 
tative of any cyclist who meets his deuth by accident whiie 
actually riding a cycle, provided that deceased at the time of 
such accident had in hi-, or ber, possession, the Insurances 
Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, with his, or 
her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil. on the spac 

rovidedat the foot,and that death occurred within twenty-four 

1ours thereafter, and that notice was given of such accident t+ 
the said Curporation at above address within three days of it3 
occurrence. This paper may be left at his, or her, place of 
abode, eo lony as the coupon ia signed. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal representa 
tive of unyoue dying as the direct and sole result of injuries 
inflicted upon him (or her) within the United Kinsdom bys 
falling aeroplane, PRovIDED that death occurs within twen!s- 
four hours from the receipt of the injurics, that he (or sir) 
shall prior to the accident have sigued this Coupon-Insura 
Ticket in the space provided at the foot, that be (or she) shall 
notat the tim: be on the aeroplane nor cngaged iu aeronaut 4, 
ondthat notice of the accident be given to the Corporation 
within three days of its occurrence, 

The above conditions are of the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good for the current weck of issuc onl’, 
and eutitles the hclder to the benefit of, and is subject tu tir 
conditions of, the ‘Ocean Accident and Guaranico 
Company, Limited, Act,’’ 1890. Hisks Nos, 2 und 3, 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the pr 

} ment ofa Prem‘twu under Sect. 38 ef the Act. A Print of thy 
Actecan be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the sil 
corporation. No person cin recover on more than one Coupon 
Insurance-Ticket of this paper in respect of the sume risk. 

Bubscribers who have duly, paid a twelvemonth's sab- 
scription for PEARSON'S WEEELY in advance to tieic 
newsagent, or to the Pnblisher, need not, during the period 
covered by their subscription, sign the coupon, or ca! ra 

the paper on thetr peracn, It is only necessary to for>war 


the newsagent's recoipt to the publisher of the pit fe 
Herrietta Street, London, W.C., and a certiticato will be 
gent in oxcha 


Signature... 


| Available from 9 a.m. Monday, December 16th, 1912, 
vatil midaight, Moaday, December 23rd, 1912. 
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Wark postcards “Suuce.”’ (See the rules above.) 


WEEK ENDING, 
Dec. 21, 1912. 


“TRIAL SAMPLE 
KUTNOW’S 


_ Improved Effervescent Carisbad 


POWDER. 


fg. KUTWOW & CP LP, 41,Farringdon R¢ 


TRIAL SAMPLE 
KUTNOW’S 


_ Improved Effervescent Carlsbad 


POWDER. 


S.KUTNOW 8 C° LP, 41,Farringdon R¢ 


London.ec. 


‘$| THE DOCTOR’S ADVICE 


Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 


Dr. Haig, the great authority on uric acid poison, 
says: “Clear the blood of uric acid, and as the 
blood pressure is reduced and the pulse rate is 
quickened and the urine increased, the mental con- 
dition alters as if by magic ; ideas flash through the 
brain, everything is remembered, nothing is for- 
gotten, exercise of mind and body is a pleasure, the 
struggle for existence a glory, nothing is too good 
to be true. the impossible is within reach, and mis- 
fortunes slide like water off a duck’s back. To such 
a terrible extent are we creatures of the circulation 
in our brain.” 


SAC-SUMMILE OF 
SOLE SAMPLE 


fi 
‘ch 


TRIAL SAMPLE 


KUTNOW'S, |, 
POWDER. ig 


S.KUTNOW & C®L®, 41, Farringdon R¢ 
London, e.c. i 


NO MORE CONSTIPATION 


No More Bilious Headaches 


—try before you buy—note how 
merry & bright you feel after it ! 


WHAT YOU AVOID. 


Christmas festivities will soon be 
in full swing when the sumptuous 
fare will be spread before you. 
You may enjoy anything and 
everything and avoid a_bilious 
hentuke if you take a dose of 
Kutnow's Powder. 


You will avoid being taken with 
nausea, sickness, stomachachie, 
headache, heartburn, palpitation, 
bowel complaint, liver and kidney 
troubles, if you keep the system 
clear and clean with a dose of 
Kutnow's Powder. 


It is the easiest thing in the 
world to feel g!oriously well right 
through a jolly Christmas, able 
to eat well and digest well iz 
you take a good dose of Kutnow’s 
Powder before breakfast. 


By taking Kutnow’s Powder you 
will avd a had breath, a foul 
tongue, an attack of dyspepsia, 
a bilions attack, a feeling of 
depression and distressing fatigue, 
a sleepless night and uw lot of 
irritability and bad-temper. 


You'll avoid disappointment and 
vexation if you cleanse the 
stomach and clear the bowels. 


Kutnow’s Powder will make you 
fit for the feast and save you from 
indigestion troubles. 


London.ec. 


TRIAL SAMPLE GRATIS. 
APPLICATION FORM. 


To S. Kutnow & Co. Ld., 
41 Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


Please send me (free of charge and post-paid) one 


trial sample of Kutnow’s Powder by return. 


NAME... 


ADDRESS. 


Pearson's Weekly, Dee, 21, 1912. 


ELIMINATION IS SALVATION. 


Read What a Famous Physician wrote: 
Prof. I. N. LOVE, M.D., wrote: 


‘‘Thorough elimination is salvation, and there 
is no bettcr eliminator than Kutnow’s Powder. It 
cleanses the bowels, acts as a diluent, and flushes 
out the kidneys in a most satisfactory way. ‘The 
great. surgeon, Prof. Lawson ‘Tait, M.D., for years 


tound Kutnow’s Powder of great value to Iimse!f 
personally and in his practice. He realised, as ail 
careful, observing practitioners do, that it is necessary 
to cleanse the system frequently. 


A WARNING! 


When you bay Kutnow'’s Powder be very careful 
to sce it is Kutnow’s and not some worthless 
substitute or harmful imitation. Kutnow’s Powder 
is casily recognised by the registered ‘Trade-mark, 
the “ Hirsehensprung” or Deer Leap and the fac- 
simile signature,"S. Kutnow & Co. Ld.,” which 
appear on the wrapper or label. If any dealer tries 
to foist any substitute upon you, reject it, go to 
some other dezler, or send to Kutnow’'s office 
direct. It is suld by chemists in 2'9 bottles, or it 
can be sent post-paid for 3s. direct from Kutnow’s 
London Offices. 


Asay" Boo nn +S. wean: ¢ > Whe eta 


WHAT YOU GAIN. 


When you acquire the habit of 
taking Kutnow'’s Powder you 
gradually gain a delightful feel- 
mg of resilience. You feel 
lighter, buoyant, and more chicer- 
ful. The internal organs having 
been flushed the wheels of lif 
begin to run easily, with the 
result of better all-round workin 
of digestion and excretion. 


The complexion becomes clearer 
and a better colour, tho eyes 
brighten, the tongue is cleaner, 
the brain more alert, the nerves 
stronger, the blood purer, th» 
liver brisker, the kidneys freer, 
and the bowels perfectly recular 
every day. 


Does it not stand to sense and 
reason that if you can really 
get all the aforesaid general im- 
provement to health and strengti, 
it is well worth your while to 
send for a free sample cf 
Kutnow's Powder. 


Tt may be said by some peop!e. 
we really haven't time to loo« 
after these Jittle safeguards to 
health. Well, it is the easiest 
thing in the world to negiect them 
and take the consequences. 
‘Thousands do, but you need not 1 e 
one of them. Send at once for the 
fyee sampie. 1t will do you good, 


SAC-SIMMLE OF 
STALL SALGPLE 


TRIAL SAMPLE 
KUTNOW’S 


_ Improved Effervescent Carisbad 


POWDER. 


43, KUTNOW & C° LS, 41,Farringdon R4 
__London, ec. 
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FIRST | SECOND 


PRIZE | PRIZE 


~— £100 £60 


AND PRIZES OF 


THIRD £40 
FOURTH £20 
FIFTH £10 


£5, 10s., 


sw You May Use Two or Three Words in Your * Middles.” -wo 


WEEKLY NOTE. 
THEY CO TOGETHER— 


A “MIDDLES” PRIZE 
A HAPPY "XMAS 


AND 5s. 


THIS IS WHAT YOU DO. . 
First of all, choose one of the words or phrases given opposite for “Middles.” Then 
construct a“ Middle" of two or three words which shall have some bearing on the 
chosen word or phrase. The first word of your “Middle” must begin with the middle 


MAKE ‘** MIDDLES” 


FROM THESE WORDS. 


The following is the list from which you must make your “ Middles” 


—_ 


this weck: 


RD IN ATOR STRONG MAN cHASE Tae Hue Pat 
letter in heavy type in the list opposite, and the second and third with any is the — ih the ies a pe beat ena damdtias ae AOA somata a 
ee wor ce} ‘our ‘ 
Mae Gf BO SOLED Ae ee ee OTS.” lhe centre ities RUFEREE FXPENSIVE INVALID = LITTLE SISTERS een taae nogKArsau 
H KS PARFQ0TS 
of which is “R.” Use this letter as the initial for the first word and, say, “S" for the Waits WIxsomE BLONDE MIDWASTER ee wat . he ; 
d. and t “REPEAT SECRETS. ” Or, again, take the phrase ‘ “BABY WHEREABOUTS BABY BRROTHER NOURISHMENT PERHAPS own Back BROKE YEE VGe 
BROTHER.” cog ge | £ whi eR" OW, a ? “O" and “H” as the RED WISE SLATE CLUB FIRST BORN DAYLIGHT RopBEery copes POLICE covet 
"the centre letter of which is : ©. choose GrsTuRE LAST WALTZ ee aFrAct CLEARRANCE FIRE ALAKM 


and get “RULER OF HOUSEHOLD.” 


£100-—SPEND THIS EVENING 


other letters, 


“NO, 45. 
RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


| rer eerreeey 


1, All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry form or they 
wil be ulna ed 

. Each entry form must bear the usual signature of the competitor 
1 ink. Names and addresses may not be typewritteu or printed, 
iach competitor must gtve his or her real name and address. Unless 
ondition is complied with, the competitor furfeits hisorher riguttoa 
nr. 

4. When you have filled up the entry form, cut it ont, attach to ita postal 
0: dir for sizpence, and place it in an envelore uddressed to the KpiTor, 
Heascon's Weekly, Henrietta Street, Lundon, W.C, 

5. Mark your envelope “ Middles No. 45,"’ in the top left-hand corner. 

¢. All attempts must arrive on or before Tucsday, December 24th. 

7. Ther> are two entry forms, you may use one or both. You may write 
two" Middles on euch, If you use the two entry forms u postal order 
tor 1s, must be sent. 

8. Everyone who enters must send a ixpenny postal order for each 
en‘iy form. The P.O, must be made payab‘e to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., 

‘and must be crossed “& Co.” in the manner shown 
in this example. The numoer must be written in the 
space provided on the entry form, Where one P.O, 
ot higher vatue is sent to cover more than one ent: 
form the number of this P.O. must be written on eac! 
entry form. 
9. The first prize will be awarded to the sender of 
the “Middle” considered to be the best by the 
adjudicators, by whom originality of idea will be 
te ken into consideration. If there are more senders than one of 

Middle’ thus aelected by the adjudicators, the prize will be divided 
Riv ougst allsuch senders. 

6, Other prizes will be awarded by the adjud:catora amongst those 
cou petitors whose efforts show merit. 

11. The Rditor will accept no responsibility in regard to the loss or nom 
Gelivery of uny attempt submitted. 

No correspondence will be entered into iu connection with the 
retition, and telegrums will be ignored. 

1%. The published decision {s final, and competitors ‘may enter on 
this understanding only. 


ENTRY FORM, “MIDDLES.” NO. 45. 


WORD SRLZCTRM, 


to abide by the decision published in 


Addres. 


et eee 


~ eS 
; RESULT OF “MIDDLES” Now 44. | 5028:.04 70 Rit Cope st, Goole. 
FIRST PRIZE, £100. Collinge, J., 4 Holme Springside, Rawten tall. Reain, x P. J., 79 Diana 8t., Cardiff. 


Collins, Mrs. E., Main St., Baiton-u.-Nceawocd. 
The first prize of £100 has been awarded to: | Compton, H., Post Office, Clayton Bridge. 
ALFRED E. COOMBS, 144 Brynland 


es, H., 28 King's Square, B.C.” 
Tailor, WwW, 20 Breadway Rd., Bishcp:t:n. 
Temple, 3.0 , Staticn Lane, Trimdon. 
‘Thornton, V "19a Loid Hadden Rd., 


Coppen, C., 'Pardloes Farm, Chadweil Heath, 
Crane, 13. E., 165 Leacroft Road, Derby. 


Orcne, Ed., 58 Viue St. ie Tyne Dock. Tike ton, 


Avenue, Ashiey Down, Bristol, Cress, T., 231 Anlaby Road, Hull. Townend, y in {., 54 Ebers Grove, Nott.ngham. 
fo. the “ Middle” :— Cumming, J. C., 193 King Bt., Castle-Douglas, | Cudor H.. 27 Newton Rd., Win bledoa. 
“ CHRISTMAS "—STIMULATES HOMING INSTINCT. | Cundif, F., York Road, Sudbury. Tarner, I I, iB. Blent sins Sauare, Leeds. 
war Dallow, F, 25 Waverley Ra, W sto’ a, arley, J., ro.pect St., Huddersficld 
To second prize of £6) has been awarded to: | HHO", Fy 28 Wareriey, Ru. Walthamstow, E. | vite his. Nj, 159 Eastern Rd., Brighter. 


THOMAS HOOD, Gowanbank, Xirkliston, Drake, Mrs. De af Vowles, I W., Exn.oor, Westbury. -on-Tryn, 
West Lothian, for the Middle” : : foo ey Go dwitk, 2 Re ite Ward, in! ii, Tombine Ru., Felixstcwe. 


» Wa: dsworth. 


ke Rd. 
“ COURAGE" — RHEUMATIC ATTEMPTINU CAKE- . J. Tubbs 4, Waterhowe, F., 31 Diagley Avenue, Wa'ten. 
i WALK, . v8; ‘f 13 Palihavcasey, bated, in + ebster, Mis. E.. 31 oer Fark Bt ie ds. 
yor ir, Christ : ‘ yedge, eshain Cottage, AmersLani, 
The third prize of £40 has been divided ld “s. “Alba ius, Beurnewouth. White, C. H., High Street, Huns: tantcn, 
between : » 60 Princsss St., LitUeburn, Dusuam, | Wills, R.. 42 Esmond 8t., Liverpool. 


Wilon, M., Dilkusha, Brundall. 
Winn, T. F., 9 Marfleet Ave., Marfect. 
Wooi, F., 30 Wellesley Rd., ‘Ipswich. 


FRED MELLIS DOBSON, 12 Loanhead St.,! Goiwin, PL 1. 1 Casley, ita, Hanow 
Kilmarnock, Ayrshire, and HARRY E. iton, C. B., 3 Biislee Avenue, Tyncmouth, 


LUCK, “ Barossa,” Northgate, Chioueter, | so ie He Wane EPs, 


for the “'piddles a ae oh Mullin hi, ee 

fe) B inge St. udlsy, 

“Map Docs’ "DORMANT AGILITY AROUSE, Hamilten, 29 Sb poe Place, Fd aburgh. PRIZES OF 5s. EACH. 
“MAUL DOGS"'—DORKRMANT AGILITY DiscoveRED. | Hare, A,, 36 ‘Russell Rice, Luton, 


Alderscn, J. W., 7 Hedley 8t., Hebburn-on-Tyi ec. 


Hillier, Ir, Atlington Rd., St. Anoe’s, Bristol 3 
The fourth prize of £20 las been awarded to: | Hodges Boy » Bestol. | Baird, J! 249 York St., Belfast. 

' : ton Manor, C:dford St. Mary, °c 
8. R. H. RICKARDS, Empire 7 Theatre, |Houer, J. G., 311 ‘Lhobnall Ral, Burton cu-Treat. | Pacey tes pane eee qhertace es pon oad 

Swansea, 8, ‘Wales, for the * = Hulbert, ii 19 Cavcigan Rd., Reading. Ben-on, R. G., Scolley, ur. Carlisle. i 
“CHRISTMAS "—SOVEREIGN SEEMS SIXPENCE, Tubs, Ay gee Mecleshall, Beveridge, tklaad, Teven. 
A prize of £10 has been awarded to: Jc sales, N., Clats. Berkl oe Boutealet, w.. Re ae Dt Q. hy ictorla Bt, E.C, 

R. H. SMITH, 72 St. Leonard St., Sunderland, | J linston, J. B.. 39 Richmond Av., Pretwich. | Brett  W., 1O5r Quest ae New Tredezar 
for the * Middle’ dake. wie 48. Mary's Rd., Westbource Park. Bicadbent, E. H., 59 Victcria St, Marnworih. 
© POPULAR SONG ""—" ARRIVES " AFTER GOING,” | paueee The Povlats, Newes tleon-T. | Carr S, U., Linden Ledge, Teignincuth. 


Team 2 Ww. J, 109 Giouccater Rd., Newb: suy. 


Prizes of £5each have becn awarded to: | 1 W. V., 13 New Riad, Chipp-nham. Cartwright, ZT. 19 Rhondda Terrace, 8. Wales. 
2 IL, 11 The Villase, Old (1 
Mis. MINNIE FAIRLIE, 6 Hampden Ter., | MeUsrthr. W. B., 4 Sydney ‘Yersace, Dubtia, iW Arthur Bt Lied” 


McFarlane, J. R., Roscde: 12, Halton. Lireoln. 


| MacKinnon, R. 30 Glaistone Rd., Urmston. ImOF, '8. E., 8 Townhall St., Enniskillen, 


Mt. Florida, Glasgow, for the ** Middle” :— 


n 
O WEDDING Dai "NEVER EXCITED soLOMON. | Macitnto ln Re Ge 87 Gt Dace Be ee Cvoke, F., 36 Turret Grove, Clapham. 
Ld to Mirkham, GL Th, 18 Broadvay, i t Hsewass. | ( katon, A., 147 Cheltentiam m . Bristol. 
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No more Face Spots 
or Eczema 


Do you suffer with facial eczema, pimples, | Skin troubles that resist every other treatment are 
blotches, or blackheads? If so, suffer no longer, | quickly and completely cured by Antexema, 
for Antexema removes every spot, rash, or sign of | 
eczema. The first touch cools, soothes and eases | Why Suffer Longer ? 
the inflamed surfage, and all itching stops that | Wherever you are you can get Antexema, and 
very. moment. Your skin trouble starts to go } Autexema is sure to cure JOM: Why not get ib 
at once and start your cure witkout further delay + 
While you are delaying, the trouble is makiny 
progress, aud worrying, disfiguring, and humnili- 
; ating you. Start your cure at once. Be com- 
fortable and free from irritation and discomfort 


LET LT OE 


away immediately, new skin begins to grow, and | 
day by day your skin looks healthier, until every | 
blemish disappears. Accept the offer of a 


Free Trial of Antexema. 


Whatever vour skin illness is, it will be cleared | 


right away by Antexema. It does not matter 


whether your trouble is on your face, hands, arms, | 


legs, chest, or back, or how badly you have been 


disappointed before, Antexema cannot fail to cure | 
you. Nothing else works such wonders. Antex- ' 
ema cures every form of eczema, eruption, baby | 


rashes, ringworm, chaps, chilblains, bad legs, 


little ‘scratches, cuts, and roughness of the skin, | 


to-day. In Antexema you have a remedy that 
always succceds, and the sooner you begin using 
it the sooner you will have a perfectly clear and 
healthy skin. Why suffer when you can be cured ? 


Do your duty to your skin. Go to any chemist or stores 
to-day and get a bottle of Antexema. Boots Cash Chemi 
Army and Navy, Civil Service Stores, Harrod’s, Selfrider’-. 
Whiteley’s, Parke’s, Taylor's Drug Stores, and Lewis. and 
Burrows’ supply itat Is, 14d. and 2s. 9d. ; or post free in plain 
wrapper, Is. 3d. and 2s. 9d., from Antexema, Castle Lihorn- 
tory, London, N.W. Also obtainable everywhere throughent 
India, Australian, New Zealand, Canada, Africa, and Bivope, 


aud every variety of itching, burning, scaly, | 
simply, or blotchy skin disease. 2 e 
; Mothers find Antexema a real blessing, for it | Seemed Sign this Form <zKX 
cures eczema, itchy rashes, chafed and tender | 
skin, scalp troubles and all skin complaints of Get Your Antexema Free Trial at once 
babies and young children. —[t is muarvellously | 
cooling, soothing, aud is absolutely safe, even for 
babies in arms. Always keep a bottle by you. 
Never use greasy ointment for skin ilmess. It 
looks unsightly, soils your clothing. stops up the! xa. 
pores of your skin, and after all fails to cure. | 
Antexema is entirely different. It is a cool, ! Adave-s 
creamy liquid, made up from a physician's pre- | 
scription with scrupulous care and accuracy. | reeron’s Welly, 2112 12. 


THE-TIN-YOU CON-TIN-UE. 


‘PURE 
"Ly J BREAKFAST 
«OF Unsurpassec 


mone OCOd. 
4d. ver ib, tn. 


“THE HIGHEST GOGOA VALUE @BTAINABLE.” 


| NO COUPONS—FULL VALUE IN THE COCOA. 


To Antexema. Castle Laboratory, Loudon, N.W. Please send me family 
handbook, “Skin Troubles,” for which T encloxe three penny stamps; also 
tree Trial of Antescmma and Antexema Soap, the famous Skin Soap. 
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afford speedy relief to those Press 38 bbe 
troubled with Indigestion, Biliousness, 
Headache and other ailments arising kom ‘a disordered system. 
THE OINTMENT isa grand remedy for Chest and Throat Com- 
plaints, ee Hands, Chilblains, Cuts, Bruises and Eruptions of the Skin. 


Manufactured o stp wheal es ¢ Oxtord Stee sells 333, Oxford Stu iy ndon » Sold by all Chemists 
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